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LA MORGUE. | 

Victor Hugo, in one of his clever novels, has flung such a mantle of | 
romance over the whitewashed walls and narrow limits of the death-re- 
ceiving cell of La Morgue, that every succeeding writer would necessa- 
rily approach the subject with considerable misgiving, were it not for the 
peculiar nature of the place. 

Metropolitan institutions generally, when they possess any remarkable 
and public interest, are commonly indebted for it to some particular cir- 
cumstance which has occurred within their walls, or with which they are 
intimately associated ; and the local historian seizes upon their leading 
feature, and thus makes their prestige his own individual property. But 
the Morgue cannot be thus identified with any particular writer, however 
great may be his genius; for its history once told is so far from being 
told forever, that every vestige of the tale of yesterday is thoroughly 
swept away before the dawning of to-day; and the tragedy of this week 
will be utterly superseded by the catastrophe of the next. 

The Mergue possesses a constantly recurring and constantly varying 
story, involving equally new scenery, new actors, and new passions; the 
dead play the leading parts in every drama of fear, or guilt, or suffering ; 
and the living are made subordinate accessories in the shifting panorama 
of horror with which every spectacle is wound up. 

The Morgue is the Omega of humanity—the grave without the coffin 
—the sleep without the shroud. Its interest is not the interest of this 
world ; its scenes are not those out of which human ingenuity can weave 
wordly advantage or aggrandisement ; its tenants are not sentient beings, 
jostling amid the toil and care of every-day occupations their fellow-men 
aud fellow-laborers. The stately cathedral, the wide senate-house, the 
busy courts of law, the palaces of royalty, and the prisons wherein vice 
and misery expiate their crime or their misfortune, alike open a way by 
which some may profit; but the Morgue is not of these—for al! who en- 
ter there with inquiry in their eye and upon their lip leave ‘hope upon the 
threshold, and seek only for despair and death! It is but a step from 
the busy thoroughfare of the crowded quay, from contact with-the flutter- 
ing grisette and the thoughtful trader—for the death-cell stands in one of 
the most frequented quarters of the city—but one step from the hurrying 
vehicles whirling along, laden with youth and beauty, or freighted with 
merchandise, euating to rude pavement rattle beneath their weight; 
and from the bright glare of the noonday sun, to the cold, still, dreary 
chamber of violent and premature death. The solid walls beat back all 
sounds from without; the silence of the grave is already settling upon 
the dead; and when at intervals that silence is broken, it is not with | 
the cavil of competition, the lisp of courtesy, or the mirthful music of | 
revel, but with the shrill scream of too tardy recognition, the heert-groan | 
of remorse, or the wailing of despair.” | 


| 
} 
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The appearance of the cell itself is very simple. It is a small, square 
apartment, having on one side an open grating, behind which are ranged 
three broad planks, supported on trestles, each forming an inclined plane, 
and thus enabling the s tor to obtain a perfect view of the counte- 
nance of the corpse; while the garments worn by the miserable victims 
of murder or suicide, when received «her officials, are suspended along 
the wall by heoks, and carefully displayed, in order to facilitate their 
“a scrupulously clean; and, consid 
The place is y elean; , considering its nature, even 
cheerful—at least so it appeared to me—fer I had thoroughly made up 
my mind to experience a sensation of pain and awe on my entrance there, 
although I had been cautious to make my visit on an occasion when I 
knew it to be untenanted. I ex a feeling of this kind to the 
friend by whom I was wR instantly congratulated me on 
the fact; declaring, that so great was the impression of horror and re- 
gret which he experienced on the first occasion when he set foot within 
the Morgue, that, although he had subsequently entered there a score of 
times, he felt convinced that he should never be able to overcome its re- 
collection. 

I urged him to tell me wherefore, when he replied; ‘“‘ Not now, nor 
here; for, in order that you may be fully enabled to appreciate the spec- 

tacle te which I allude, I must relate to you that portion ef the poor sui- 
cide’s history with which I afterwards became acquainted.” 

And in compliance with that promise, when we had driven in the eve- 
ning with some friends into one of the lateral alleys of the Bois de Bou- 





* Holcroft relates of an individual, that he had visited the Morgue daily dur- 
og & period of twenty years, and that he made a calculation, by which he found 
‘Mat, OD anaverage, it was untenanted only two days in eack month. 





diminished in the eyes of the aristocratic associates 


logne, we all alighted, and seating ourselves upon the grass, M. —— re- 
lated with much feeling the sketch that follows :— 

“It was early in the spring of 1826 that a young Englishman of fash 
ion, on his arrival in Paris, established himself in a splendid set of 
apartments in the Place Vendeme. For a time he continued eni 
unknown; not only to the circle of French society which his expensive 
style of living would have pointed out as that to which he would neces 
sarily have been welcome, had he been so introduced as to render his 
acquaintance safe; but even to such of his own countrymen as were then 
sojourning in the French capital. He frequented no club; dined at ne 
restaurant of note ; mingled in no amusement which involved communion 
with his fellow-men; but, on the other hand, he affected no seclusion; 
and was evidently too indifferent to notice and comment to shrink from 
either when they became consequent on any of his pursuits. His equi 
pages, although plain, and totally without arms, were of the most ele 
gant description ; his horses unequalled by any in the city; his establish 
ment perfect; and his boxes both atthe Ltalian Opera and the Frangais, 
in the most eligible situations. 

Although the stranger himself aflected no mystery, the idle, and the 
curieus began, ere long, to weave many and subtle ones of which he was 
the hero; and he had not resided ten days in Paris before it was decided 
that he must have something to conceal, or with his figure and fortune 
he weuld have been already plunged ten fathoms deep in all the fascina- 
ting frivolities of Parisian dissipation. Ere another week had elapsed, 
the busy had fresh food for comment and conjecture; for, at the gayest 


| period of the day, the jols Anglais, as he was already called, appeared 


in an open carriage in the Allee de Longchamps, and beside him sat one 
of the most beautiful women who ever owed the glories of her eye and 
form to the warm skies of Italy. 

“Who could she be? Certainly not his sister; for her dark and glow- 
ing loveliness claimed no kindred with the auburn curls and clear blue 
eye of her companion. The young ladies suggested that she might be 
his wife; but the idea was promptly negatived by their elders, who die 
covered too much devotion in hia manner to admit its possibility. She 
was alone with him in Paris, and consequently the enigma required ne 
sphinx to aid in its solution: the inference was palpable ; but, beyond the 
crude fact, all was covered with as dense a cloud as ever. 

“In vain was the British ambassador sepraee to more than once by 
mothers with marriageable daughters and fashionable spendthrifts, whe 
were anxious to ascertain whether they could force their ‘acquaintance 

him, and endeavor to make him their banker th h the medium 
of hezard and rouge et noir, without losing caste. His excellency 
knew nothing of him, and could not recognise an English subject whe 
had not even left his name at the embassy. And thus months rolled 
and the curious were as mystified as ever, save that it 
the servants of the stranger that he had 


cate. Meanwhile 
the habits of the two fe 
ing through the weede of Meudon, poral paused 
moneys of , or wandering amid the 
— Versailles ; was the geatleman ever seen without his boas 
tiful companion— were as inseparable as substance shadow ; 
and all the @illades which were lavishly bestowed upon eachof them by 
some of the brightest eyes in Paris, were fairly flung away upon both. 

“ Things were in this state when the old de St. C—— 
ved in Paris from his chateau in the Lower Alps; and as the vieuz 
eee mere nee na pena gy Ue baa ve 
been seen capital every spring years, 
em art occasion would have elicited a remark, 
had he not been by bis bride, a ay Sy nig alan yt 
teen, who had exchanged the seclusion of a convent for the arms of « 
bridegroom of seventy-mine at the command of her father. It was her 
first in the metropolis; she had never even been heard of um 
til she blazed in the eyes of the Parisians at the Ouaen ihe comms ip- 
descended ; and it was consequently not wonderful that on 
morrow the hotel de St. C—— was besieged to such an extent that the 
old Faubourg St. Germain appeared suddenly to have flung off a century 
of time, and once more to have become the quartier, par excellence, of 
the changeful and capricious capital. 

«ler wes tho-eduivation stich tad been alisinnd by bos Deve at all 

the old quis, 

when they learned thet the fair young creature who now bore his name, 
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-- satanic 
far from being the clever little aventuricre whom each expected to find 
her, was in reality the only child of the Count V——, who had been ban- 
ished the court many years previously for some alleged disrespect to roy- 
alty; and who, when he was afterwards pardoned and recalled, refused to 
return to the scene of his blighted ambition; preferring the tranquil and 
certain enjoyments of his own secluded estate, to the feverish and fitful 
existence whence he had been formerly cast out. 

“Young, noble, beautiful, and rich, such, they discovered, was the wife 
of the withered, decrepid, doting old Marquis de St. C——. Whata 
delightful page bad been suddenly opened to the aristocratic déseuvrés 
of Paris! More than one bel esprit voted an address of thanks to the 

lite husband for the noble self-sacrifice which he had shewn in bringing 
Ris fair wife to Paris; while the more designing and the more specula- 
tive made heavy bets on the future destiny of lovely and innocent being 
to whom the very thought of vice was unknown. 

“Pure and light-hearted as in her first childhood, the beautiful Mar- 
chioness received all the homage by which she was immediately surround- 
ed, without a fear or @ suspicion of evil; and many a courtly whisper, 
which would have breathed pollution into a more worldly and accustomed 
ear, fell harmless upon hers, and was rewarded with a smile. 

“Laure had never loved, nor guessed she that it is every woman's 
destiny once to do so during ber life. She had known the Marquis from 
her infancy, she had smiled upon him from her eradle, sported on his 
knee in her girlhood, made him the confidant of all her joys and sor- 
rows; for he was her father’s only intimate associate, and his nature was 
less stern than that of her own parent; and thus her bon petit papa, as 
she was accustomed to call him, was always the medium through which 
she obtained indulgence or evaded punishment; and when she was sum- 
moned to the Convent parlor by the widowed Count, and desired to pre- 
pare herself to become the wife of his friend withia a month, her only 
feeling was one of delight that she should so soon and so unexpectedly 
be freed from conventual restraint, and left at liberty to coax, and be 
spoiled by, her bon petit papa, without even the dread of her father’s 
frown to damp her enjoyment. 

“Such was the mood in which, a month after her marriage, the fair 
young Marchioness found herself suddenly steeped to the very lips in 
the gaities of the metropolis; and if Laure knew nothing of evil, the 
Marquis, on his side, appeared totally to have forgotten its existence; and 
to look upon his wife only as the laughing, romping girl, whose will had 
always been his law; without remembering that the chili had grown 
into a beautiful and radiant woman, and that in Paris the husband of 
such a bride could ill dispense with a dragon in his garden of the Hes- 
perides. “ x . “ - me 4 

“Tt was a crowded night at the Théatre Francais. Mlle. Mars, then 
in the zenith of her fame, made her first appearance as the heroine of a 
drama which had been written expressly to display her admirable talent, 
and of which report spoke highly on the authority of the artiste herself. 
Every box was filled; and the pit resembled a sea of human billows, 
heaving, jostling, and pressing one over the other, until the whole space 
was fullto suffocation; but even on that occasion there were two groups 
in the house which almost divided the admiration of the audience with 
the heroine of the evening. 

** Well hed it been for both had they never met '!—had sickness or sor- 
row bound them to a weary pillow or a dreary hearth!—had even death 
visited their dwellings, so that he had come softly and slowly, like an ex- 














pected guest who could not be evaded, and whose fitting hour had rung; | 


for then he would have killed the body only, and the soul would have de- 
fied his power ! 

“ * Tesoro mio !”" murmured a low rich voice, like the breathing of a 
summer wind over roses; ‘ I shall be jealous of this wondrous actress if 
she absorb you thus, both eye and ear. Did I ever before, think you, 
speak for a third time ere I could win a reply?’ 

“ The questioner was a magnificent woman, with eyes like midnight 
wher the storm-cloud sleeps; her hair of the deepest black was swept 
smoothly back from such a brow as might have become a Cleopatra, and 
braided behind into a knot which seemed too weighty for the small and 
delicate head on which it grew. Her complexion was of that clear rich 
brown through which the blood rushes in a tide of crimson; her lip was 
curved like the bow of the archer; and her teeth glittered from excess 
of whiteness. Her lofty figure was full, and rounded into that perfect 
outline which betrays that girlhood has departed, and is replaced by the 
summer tide of beauty; while the arm, which, partially veiled by a dra- 
pery of rich black lace, rested upon the crimson cushion of the box, was 
of such exquisite shape and grace, that it almost beguiled the eye of the 
spectator from the flashing face above it. Though habited entirely in 
black, the jewels that she wore rendered her costume somewhat too cost- 
ly for the simplieity of a Parisian theatre; and yet they so well became 
the stateliness of her beauty that none could have wished them away. 

“Tt is almost needless to say that the individual whom she addressed 
was the young Englishman of the Place Vend6éme. It was with a start, 
and an accent in which there was almost a tinge of impatience, that he 
replied, ‘ Forgive me, my dear Bianca, but my thoughts were elsewhere. 
I intended no discourtesy.’ 

““* Discourtesy !’ repeated his beautiful companion to herself, as if un- 
consciously : ‘he meant no discourtesy!' And as she looked more fix- 
edly upon him, she remarked that it was not the genius of Mars which 
had so rivetted his attention, for his lorgnette was not pointed at the 
stage; but as she ran her rapid glance along it, she discovered that it 
was fixed upon a box on the opposite side of the house, which, like their 
own, was tenanted only by two individuals. Bianca needed no glass to 
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enable her at once to distinguish this; and she had not looked more than 
a second in the same direction when her dark eye flashed like lightning, 
and the hot blood rushed in a burning tide over her brow. 

“On one side of the box sat an aged gentleman, whose elaborately 
laced cravat and powdered head were in constant motion, from his solici- 
tude to answer and amuse his companion, whose animated expression and 
beaming eyes seemed to light up the space around. It wasa fair young 
girl; so young and so fair that neither time nor sorrow had written ene 
line upon her snowy forehead. Her long auburn ringlets fell like links 
of gold over her brow and face; her large blue eyes, which deepened 
into purple when she laughed, were widely opened, and fringed along 
both lids with long dark lashes—a rare beauty, which gives to the eye, 
in moments of repose, a charm which must be seen to be understood.— 
She was simply dressed in white, with a bunch of roses in her girdle, 
which were put to shame by the brilliant glow of her smooth and round- 
ed cheek ; and as she sat there in all the grace and the glory of her six- 
teen summers, no wonder that many a lergnette, which owed its homage 
to the gifted actress, should prove truant, and linger on the lovely face of 
the Marchioness de St. C 

* . 
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“It was midnight; and a sumptuous saloon in the Place Vendéme, 
gorgeous with its draperies of crimson satin, its flood ef light, and its 
costly furniture, was tenanted only by one solitary female. Oa a console 
of green marble stood a salver with a vase of fruit, and a couple of 
crystal goblets filled with wine; and upon a table in the centre of the 
floor lay a sheet of paper closely written over, and crumpled as though it 
had been crushed by the hand, and beside it a lady’s glove embroidered 
with silver. 

“The occupant of the room was Bianca; but not the proud and placid 
Bianca of the Théatre Francgaise—not the loved and loving Bianca of 
the early spring, who fled to Paris with him of whom her passion had 
made an earthly idol; and abandoned all that had once been dear to her 
without @ pang or a regret. 

‘“‘Tt was now winter; the snow lay deep upon the ground, and the wind 


| howled its hoarse dirge in the wide chimney, and at intervals sent the 


light ashes of the wood which was burning upon the hearth in eddies 
over the apartment; but scarcely was the change without so great as 
that which the transit of those few months had produced upon the lady. 

‘She sat in a low chair before the fire, listlessly forming the likenes- 
ses of grotesque or familiar things in the burning logs, which were 
blazing furiously under the impulse of the blast; her arms were folded 
tightly before her; her head rested upon her bosom; and her long hair 
totally unconfined, fell about her like a mantle, and swept the floor. Still 
it was easy to perceive, even through that graceful veil, that her tall 
figure had become thin and wasted; while her bare arms, from which the 
wide sleeves had fallen back, had, lost their roundness also. She was 
still beautiful, for the exquisite outline of her features might well defy 
alike time and suffering to rob them of their peculiar and haughty love- 


| liness; but it was a fearful beauty, that had been scorched and withered 


under the lava-flood of passion, and which no peaceful sunshine could 
again restore. 

‘Suddenly she started up, and pressing her hands upon her temples, 
as if to stay their throbbing, she began to traverse the wide saloon with 
hurried and unequal steps; and arush of blood crimsoned her pre- 
viously pale features, and lent a light to her dim eye, as she exclaimed 
passionately, ‘And was it for this that I left my home?—for this? To 
be set aside and forsaken for an idle girl, whose most serious pastime is 
the pursuit of a flying feather? For this I forsook husband and child? 
—a husband who, although stern, was true; anda child who, wanting 
words, talked to me by her smiles? Was it for no higher guerdon than 
contempt that I abandoned all, and became a thing which the cold and 
the happy blush to name, and even the vicious worldling holds himself 
privileged to pass by with scorn, or to address with insult? Can it be 
that, to live in a fool’s paradise for a few poor months, [ have flung from 
me all that makes life dear?—Honor, and home, and friends, the ties of 
kindred, and the yoice of praise? Well art thou paid, Bianca! It is 
stern justice that he who was thy crime should become thy punishment! 
And yet—yet—should the first blow have been dealt by Him? Could 
I not have been aroused from my dream of sin by the touch of some 
other hand? But, perhaps it is better thus; the work will be more 
quickly and more suddenly done. Another than he might have wounded 
the surface, and left the heart unprobed; but he well knew how to cut 
to the very core.’ 

“‘ And then she laughed the bitter, blighted laugh which has poison in 
its mirth! As she paused an instant in the centre of the floor, the door 
of the apartment opened; and an aged woman stood upon the threshold, 
towards whom the passionate Italian sprang in eager haste. Clasping 
her hand, she hurried her into the saloon, whispering hoarsely ; ‘ You are 
welcome, Alba; I had forgotten that you, atleast, are true to me. Come 
hither—I have a tale to tell you—a long and wondrous tale of love, 
and trust, and crime. Sit here, here in this velvet-covered chair.— 
Mieery should, at least, be lodged luxuriously, when it has madea mock- 
ery of life.’ 

“ And, having forced her terrified companion into the seat which she 
had se lately quitted, she flung herself upon the carpet beside her, and 
buried her face on the knees of the agitated weutes. For a time her sobs 
were fearful. She who listened to them felt that they were unaccompa- 


nied by tears, for they were hard and dry, and seemed to rive the heart 
from which they sprung. Suddenly they ceased, and tossing back her 
streaming hair, the victim of her own weakness swept her open palm 
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over her own forehead ; and, without seeming to remark the paralysing 
grief ofher companion, she spoke in a voice which agony had rendered 
as calm and equal as though sorrow had never shaken it; “‘ You must re- 
member Alba, the infant daughter of a noble house which had no other 
heir ;—a lord’s house, famous throughout Venice for its long descent 
and its prodigious wealth—a haughty house, which had given a Doge to 
the republic, and more than one cardinal to the papal court of Rome. 
Nay, speak not ; there is no need to name it, fur there is now so foul a 
stain on its escutcheon, that not all the virtues on which for centuries it 
has built up its pride can ever efface the blot. 

“ © You remember the daughter of that house, Alba—a gay and happy 
child, for whum every day of life was one continuous carnival. It was 
you who rocked her cradle ; who encouraged her timid footsteps into 
strength, who watched her as she grew from infancy to womanhood. She 
lost her mother while she was yet a girl, and sumetimes I have thought, 
Alba, since You know what | would say—sometimes I have 
thought—for even satisfied and happy guilt has its moments of reflec- 
tion—that surely my poor young mother’s spirit should have saved me. 
Could she not have flung the mantle of het innocence between me and 
my betrayer, and hid my crime from that power by which it is even now 
avenged ! But I wander from my purpose. The heiress to wealth, to 
honor, and to fame, was at length the child no longer. Flatterers told 
her that she was beautiful ; and poets wrote sonnets to her eyes. Her 
mind had been laid open by careful and earnest fingers, and the pages 
promised to do no discredit to her lineage. 
married her! It was a gorgeous festival; and none asked whether the 
noble bride who pledged her faith at the altar wore her heart upon her 
lip, or whether she stood there an unresisting victim. Had they been 
able to look into that heatt, they would have found a blank—a fearful 
blank—soon to be filled with loathing, falsehood and dishonor ! 

“*You know the rest, Alba; the disappointed bride, the neglected 
wife, the trembling mother learned, when it was tuo late, that she could 
be loved even to idolatry—that she could love as wildly as she was loved. 
You kaow the arts that were used to win her ; for she was, at least, no 
easy victim. You know how tenderness for her infant child tugged at 
her heart-strings, and made her almost forswear her selfish passion. You 
watched her as it failed atlength before the devotion of the first man who 
had ever taught that heart to beat at his approach ; and you—you the 
nurse of her infancy, the guard of her youth, the steadfast and uncalculat- 
ing friend of her womanhood—you alone clung to her in her disgrace. 
I have been happy, Alba—I have been very happy—a child sporting 
upon the brink of a precipice among the flowers that veil it—a bird sip- 
ping the honey-dew while a serpent couches beneath the blossom-laden 
boughs ready to spring.—All, all that can be imagined by which the 
mind may figure a false security on the very confines of destruction, such 
have Ibeen. Poor self-sacrificing friend !’ And as she spoke she passed 
her small thin hand over the face of her weeping listener. ‘I, atleast, 
have gathered a few buds of blessedness—the nightshade is pleasant to 
the eye when we forget its poison; but you have suffered without reap- 
ing 2ven the reward wf the guilty; for he ia false, Alba, false as 

«© Nay, nay ; your ear has been abused, my gentle child.’ 

“ * Would that it were so; but no, né.—See you yonder letter ?’ and 
she pointed tothat which lay upon the table ; ‘ [t is from Her—from the 
fair fiend who has robbed me of the only heart I ever cared to win, the 
only friend save yourself whom my shame and my crime had left me. It 
is a reply to one from Him, in which he had declared his passion. Do 
you hear me, Alba ?—declared his passion for another! One victim does 
not suffice ; he is weary of the fond wretch who has clung to him through 
so many tedious months, and he asks for a new sacrifice. She had re- 
buked his boldness with all the indignation of a proud woman who holds 
the confession as an insult. But this is not enough. She has robbed me 
of his heart ; for she must have looked and listened when he talked to 
her as though she loved him, or he would not have dared so much ! And 
what care I for the casket when the jewel has been abstracted 7 While 
I was dear to him, I could have braved everything for his sake—I have 
done it ; but now, now —’ and she wrung ber hands as she again start- 
ed up, ‘ now I care not how soon we part.’ 

«* You may be in error, my beloved mistress,’ said her companion ‘ I 
pray you to be more calm ere you decide.’ 

* *] am calm, quite calm,’ was the cold reply. ‘I have long guessed 
his falsehood. Can you not read the suspicion upon my wasted brow 
and in my withered form? Long, long! yet still 1 would not be con- 
vinced. I would not, Alba; for who does not cling to life while it can 
still be cheated into hepe ?’ 

“*Was it not enough that he should profit by his father’s former 
friendship with the Marquis de St. C to abandon at once, and fer 
ever, all his habits of seclusion? that he should pass hours of gaiety and 
happiness in the crowded saloons of pleasure, while I kept lonely vigils 
by his neglected hearth? Was it not enough that he taught me I was 
no longer the first and only object of his selicitude ; and that gare and 
sorrow might do their work, without eliciting one sigh from him who 
once was jealous lest the summer air should chill me? Was not all this 
enough ? but must he also love the pretty plaything with which he had 

learned to amuse his leisure hours?’ 

“ As she ceased speaking, she rang a silver bell which stood near her, 
and an attendant entered the room. 

“ * Where is your lord, Joachim ?’ 

‘** At the hotel of the Marquis de St. C——, madam ; and he desired 


that your excellency should not await him, as he might not return till a 
late hour.’ 

















This was she when they | 
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“ * He shall be obeyed. I will wait for him no longer. Midnight is 
long passed; and I am wearied ef these tedious watchings. Good 
good Alba ; I shall require no attendance. Quiet is all [ want. Nay, 
humor me, my kind nurse, in this ; my brain will not bear more words.’ 

“+ Will you then promise me to go to rest at once, dear lady?’ 

“Yes, with all speed ; and ere you sleep, Alba, say one orison for 
me ; and ask that the repose which [am now about to seek may be 
sweet, and calm, and dreamless. Nay, nay, not my hand; kiss my 
cheek, uld friend, as you used to do in my happy childhood, before I 


Sell——Good night !” 
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“When she was once moze alone, the lady approached the table, and 
taking up the letter which lay upon it, she read it through slowly, and 
like one who weighed every word that it contained with anxious 
scrutiny. 

os T blush for you as well as for myself,’ she murmured, half audibly. 
‘Aye! she does well to blash for him'’ ‘ Do you believe me base 
enough to wrong an indulgent husband?’ Aye! there, indeed, she has a 
strong hold. ‘An indulgent husband!” Could this girl-Marchieness 
have been so brave had her lord been cold and stern as mine was? 
Perhaps yes, for she thinks of herself; I only thought of him. ‘You 
may come to our hotel as usual ; it will prevent all suspicion of your 
folly, and I will endeavar to furgetit.’ ‘ And he is there now !’ she ex- 
claimed passionstely, as she once more crushed the letter in her hand. 
‘Now! when my heart is bursting, and my brain is burning with a fire 
which no tears can quench—need any whisper to me how her weak for- 
giveness of such an insult must end at last?) And shall I wait to see 
the drama played out to its closing scene ? Never, by all the saints! I 
have promised to go to rest, and | will fulfil the pledge; but I will think 
only of her, for, if I let my thoughts wander to him, I may shrink from 
the cold bed that misery has spread for me. This dainty glove, too! It 
must have been a love-token ; her lips had touched it, and so he treas- 
ures it as a miser hoards his gold. This, at least, shall perish with me.’ 
And she thrust it into her bosom ; and turning away from the table with 
a dry eye, and cheeks in which burnt two crimson spots, so vivid that 
they looked as though her heart's blood had been concentrated there, 
she passed into an adjoining apartment, whence she again came forth, 
after a brief interval, enveloped in a wide mantle of black velvet. Giving 


| one long, wild look around, in which she appeared to embrace eve 


object within the saloon, she threw the hood of the cloak over her head, 
and, gliding down stairs, made the accustomed signal ; when the ft, 


| without rising from his bed, pressed upon the cord which raised the bolt 


of the outer door, and in the next instant she stood alone, an hour after 
midnight, in the midst of the snow-covered Place Vendéme. 

“* Peste soit de ces Anglais!’ muttered the angry official; when just 
as he was about once more to settle himself to sleep, a new summons 
was heard from without, and he was again compelled to put forth his 
arm from beneath the warm coverings in which he was enveloped.— 
‘Peste soit de ces Anglais! On sort et on rentre tout la nuil comme 
des rats et des chauve-souris.’ He obeyed the signal, however; and a 
groom, wearing the livery of the young Englishman au premier, passed 
into the court, and rang the bell which communicated with his master’s 
apartments. 

“It was answered by the same domestic who had been previously sum- 
moned by the unfortunate Bianca; and to him the messenger delivered a 
note, with instructions to give it to his mistress, should she not yet have 
retired to rest; but on no account to disturb her should she have done so, 
as it was merely to inform her that milord would not return home for a 
day or two, having engaged himself to accompany a party at on early 
hour on the following morning to the chateau of a friend a short distance 
from the city. 

“« Having so done, he departed ; and Joachim reascended with the let- 
ter in his band to the saloon; when, no answer being given tu his 
peal for admission, he opened the door softly, concluding that his lady 
had indeed retired, as he had been previously instructed to request; de- 
posited the note on a console; and having extinguished the lights, and 


; scattered the burning brands far asunder over the hearth, in order that 


they might gradually die out without risk of mischief, he withdrew in his 
turn to rest. 

‘All was soon still and dark in that lordly chamber; and the only ob- 
jects within it which could whisper of the history of the hour were two 
poor fragmenis of paper; the one closely written over, and the other in- 
scribed hastily and briefly with a few hurried lines, which, however kind 
they might have seemed to a casual reader, would have spoken only of 
coldness and change to the heart of her to whom they were addressed. 
There lay the two small hinges upon which revolved the destinies—per- 


haps the eternal destinies—of three human beings ! 
* . o 


“The pretty little chateau, or rather farm, of the Marquis de St. 
was situated only a couple of leagues from Paris; and was an 
expensive plaything which he had recently purchased, in compliance with 
a caprice of his young bride, as an occasional retreat from the busy dis- 
sipations of the capital. During the eventful day just over, it had been 
announced to the marcshioness that the finishing stroke had been put to 
its luxurious arrangements, and that precautions had been taken to ren- 
der its immediate occupancy both safe and convenieat, should she think 
proper to pay it an experimental visit. 

« Young, lively, and indulged, the fair girl no sooner received this as- 
surance than she determined not to lose a single day in removing to Ce 
cher petit paradis de maison, a3 she instantly decided that it must be; 
and accordingly a messenger was despatched to intimate to the con- 
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cierge that on the morrow @ party would take possession; and as the 
young Englishman was pret when the arrangement was made, he was 
requested to join it by unsuspicious marquis himself. Although he 
weakly yielded to the invitation, he had not left the Hotel de St. C—— 
more than a moment, when a full and painful sense of his neglect of the 
devoted and unfortunate Bianca half induced him to return and retract 
his promise; but in the next his passion for the marchioness overcame 
his Cotter principle,—he should live under the same roof with her for 
days, perhaps for weeks; see her at all hours and in all moods,—he 
could not forego the prospect for a thousand Biancas ! 

“It was, however, far more easy to make this resolution than to com- 
municate it to his deserted victim; and he had scarcely crossed the river 
when he resolved to drive to an hotel in the Rue Richelie«, write from 
thence a few lines tothe Italian, explaining his intention; and remain 
at the hotel for the night, on the pretext of not disturbing her by return- 
ing home at so late an hour. 

* Just as he had gained the centre of the bridge, the horse which he 
was driving had started and plunged forward violently; and, as he gave 
his note into the hands of the groom, in order that he might immediately 
deliver it in the Place Vendéme, he inquired of the man if he could ac- 
count for so unusual an exhibition of vice in an animal ordinarily so gentle. 

“*Please you, my lord, he heered the splash; and somehow these 
brute beasts always smell out death when it’s a doing ; for I don’t doubt, 
my lord, that it was some of these French people a-throwing themselves 
into the river—they’re always at it!’ 

“Rebuking the man for not having communicated his suspicion to him 
at the moment, the young Englishman dismissed him on his errand; and 


immediately retired to rest, delighted at the expedient by which he had | 


escaped the sight of Bianca’s tears. Had he known what produced the 
sullen sound which startled his affrighted horse, he would have learned 
also that he had no longer those tears to dread! 

“Morning came, clear, and bright, and frosty; and, ere noon, all the 
party save one were assembled at the Hotel de St. C , ready to 
start; when the venerable Baron de Dumas, the cousin of the marquis, 
sent @ servant to announce that an important affair would detain him at 
the palace until the evening, but that he would join their circle an hour 





before supper. There was, consequently, no further reason for delay; | 


and the marchioness, having wrapped herself closely in her furs, and 
given strict injunctions to her bon petit papa to close the windows of his 
carriage, and not spoil the whole expedition by taking cold, she was 
handed to her own equipage by one of her guests: the rest followed; 
and, ere long, the whole train had swept through the barrier. 

‘“‘ The remainder of the day passed rapidly over ; there was so much 
to see and to admire ; so many questions to ask and to answer ; that the 
twilight was beginning to gather ere Madame de Valerie suggested an 
improvement in the dressing-room of her friend, which could only be ac- 
complished by the purchase of an pear article of vertu, perhaps not 
even immediately to be procured in Paris. Be this as it might, however, 
it was of course decided that its acquisition was indispensable ; and 
when the gentlemen were called into council, great was the delight of 


the young Englishman to find that he was the happy possessor of pre- | 


cisely the description of gem coveted by the marchioness. Having an- 
nounced the fact, and obtained permission to add this missing grace to 


the apartment of the lady, te would not delay its transfer even for a | 


night ; and desiring his groom to return to Paris and bring it carefully 
thence, he shortly afterwards joined the rest of the patty in presenting 
a gay welcome to the Baronde Dumas, who had just arrived. 

“« The old gentleman was chilled by his journey, and had seated him- 
self ina chatse-longue before a blazing fire, while the remainder of the 
group stood around him, laughingly demanding what news he had brought 

tom the city whence they had been absent so many hours ; and he in- 
dulged their mirth by detailing his proceedings at the palace, and draw- 
ing lively, and not always very good-natured sketches, of the sayings and 
doings of some of its inmates. But suddenly becoming serious, he ex- 
claimed, ‘But the merveille du jour, mesdames, is the supposed suicide 
of a most beautiful young female, who was found in the Seine this morn- 
ing, and carried to the Morgue.’ 

“< Trépas de grissetie, without doubt,’ said Madame de Valterie, 
contemptuously. 

“«¢ By no means, Madame; on the contrary, my curiosity was so much 
excited by what I heard of her excelling beauty and the richness of her 
atire, that had I been able to permit myself to lose one hour of your 
charming society, I should decidedly have made a pilgrimage to the 
Quai Notre Dame, in order to satisfy myself that the accounts were not 
exaggerated. Poor creature! It must, indeed, have been a bitter sor- 
row which made her select such a death in this inclement weather ;’ and 
the old gentleman shivered; as he sat within the influence of the warm 
blaze, surrounded by luxury and comfort, at the reckless desperation of 
the wretched suicide. 

“ «Tris, indeed, most dreadful to reflect upon!’ said the young English- 
man. ‘Could it be that it was this wretched girl whose death-plunge 


scared my horse upon the bridge last night, as I was leaving the hotel of | 


the marquis ?’ 

‘*‘ Nothing more probable, if so disagreeable an adventure did occur to 
you,’ was the reply; ‘for she is at present the only occupant of the 
Morgue. There are few individuals of either sex who would have 
courage under any circumstances to brave the river in its present state.’ 


“* Affaire de ceur, of course, Monsieur le Baron?’ lisped the pretty | 


little Countess St Angel. 
‘«*T will bet any one a thousand francs——’ commenced her husband. 


‘«* Nay, nay, make no bets _ such a subject, count,’ said the Eng- 
ut 


lishman; ‘it is too horrible! have they obtained no clue to her 
identity? Ifshe te agentlewoman, it cannot surely be difficult to trace her 
| connexions or to recognize her person.’ 

“* All was mere curiosity and conjecture when I was infurmed of the 
circumstance,’ said the baron. ‘One or two persons are stated to have 
said that they knew her well, and remembered having seen her in Paris 
for several months; but as none of them could tell who she was, no reli- 
| ance was placed on their assertions, though the general impression seems 
to be that she is a foreigner.’ 

“Supper being just then announced, the subject was dropped for a 
| time; but it was ultimately resumed by the Englishman, upon whom 
| the vague relation of the baron had made a strong and painful 
impression. 

“You did not, then, yourself, Monsieur, see this beautiful suicide 1’ 

«Time failed me, milord, or I should certainly have done so ; but my 
friend, Chevalier Piané, gave me a most vivid discription both of her 
person and her costume. That Madame la Comtesse made a shrewd 
guess at the impulse of her self-destrnction is by no means doubtful, as a 
white kid glove, richly embroidered with silver, and evidently from its 
size belonging to a rival, was found in her bosom!’ 

“The Englishman suddenly fell back in his chair, with an expression 
ef mute and anxious horror, while his eyes, as if instinctively, fastened 

upon the marchioness. His emotion was, however, unobserved; for the 
touch of romance which the baron’s last information had given to 
the subject, rivited the attention of the whole party upon himself, and 
, he quietly continued his narration :— 

“* La belle trépassée, who is now lying stretched under the coarse 
coverlet of La Morgwe, mesdares, was attired, when drawn from the 
river, in a dress of black velvet, which was gathered together in heavy 
folds about her waist, where it was clasped by a large emerald; and 
wore suspended from her neck a miniature encircled with the same pre- 
cious gems; a large cloak of a similar material to her robe——’ 

‘But the baron’s description was here abruptly terminated by the 
emission of a wild, wordless, gurgling sound from the lips of the young Eng- 
lishman, who rising from his seat with a violence by which it was over- 
set, rushed from the room like a maniac, and disappeared. 

“ 4s he reached the court, he was encountered by the groom whom he 
had dispatched to Paris for the toy coveted by the marchioness, and he 
no sooner saw him, than seizing the gem whieh he was carefully convey- 
ing to the house, he dashed it frantically upon the pavement, where it 
shivered into fragments; while, with white and quivering lips, he at- 
tempted an inquiry to which he could not give utterance. There was, 
however, no necessity for words, the messenger already knew all that 
| his master sought to ask, though’he was still ignorant of what he might 

have told ; for beyond the disappearance of the Lady Bianca, every thing 

was mystery to the man himself; but the violent and uncontrollable emo- 
| tion upon which he looked satisfied him that her evasion was already no 
| secret at the chAteau; and he, therefore, answered unhesitatingly to the 
| questioning look that was turned upon him :— 
| “«Ttis, indeed, too true, my lord; my lady is——’ 
| “With a shrill cry, or rather ytll, which rang out upon the night air 
| and made it vocal with human agony, the Englishman sprang into the 
saddle which his groom had just quitted ; and ere the astonished guests 
in the supper-room had time to reach the court-yard, he was galloping 
| 


furiously away in the darkness, on the road which led tothe capital. 
‘The consternation of the eourtly party requires no comment, when 
they learned from the lips of the affrighted groom the disappearance of a 
lady to whom his master was devotedly attached, and who had accom- 
| panied him from Italy; and then it was that, for the first time, a spasm 
| of horror shook the young marchioness. The glove! was it then her 
love which had been found resting upen the cold bosom of the suicide ? 
Was it her idle and selfish coquetry which had driven a fellow-creature 
| to distruction? It was fortunate for the self-convicted woman that the 
| effact produced upon the whole of her guests offered an apology for her 
| own emotion ; for, after afew comments and conjectures, conversation 
flagged, and the different members of the party of pleasure were glad 
to retire to their several chambers, wearied and harassed by the adven- 

| tures of the day. 

“On and on, meanwhile, pressed the jaded horse and its reckless 
rider; until the poor brute, already wearied by its previous journey, and 
urged beyond its speed, slipped over a loose stone, and fell, hurling its 
load to the greund with a violence which would have caused a bystander 
to believe that death must have ensued; but it seemed as though th e 
Englishman was beyond physical injury ; for, after rising from the eart)* 
and ascertaining by a hasty glance at the prostrate animal that it was in- 
capable of further exertion, he recommenced with a hurried step his city- 
ward journey, bare-headed, and in a slight evening costme, ill-calculated 
to protect its wearer against the rigours of the season. 

“ The night was far advanced when he reached the barrier, although 
the moon had greatly accelerated his progress ; and here he would inev- 
itably have been stopped had not his person been well known to the 
guard, who, on ascertaining his identity, said, with a laugh, ‘Sont-ils 
farces, ces Anglais! Milford is walking for a wager, n’est-tl pas vrai?’ 
| An eager affirmative, accompanied by a gold coin which he flung towards 
| them as he passed, satisfied the gate-keepers; and the lover of Biance 
| stood within the walls of the city where she lay dead. She whom he 
had loved as greatly as he had wronged het—his own Bianca, whe had 
only him left on earth to comfort and protect her, and whom he had 
abandoned by his neglect to death—the young, the bright, the beautiful, 
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the high-born! And there was no hope—she was dead! And how died 
she? Notas the happy die—not amid the tears, and prayers, and bless. 
ings, of those who loved her; but alone, wich madness in her brain, and 
despair tugging at her heart-strings! In the bleak darkness of a winter 
tnidnight she had perished miserably, vielently setting the last seal upon 
a career of sin by that crime which cannot know repentance—she had | 
died the death of the suicide ! 

“* Wild thoughts these with which to wander through the silent streets 
of a sleeping city! No wonder that, ere he reached the Morgue, the 
conscience-stricken man was in a state of partial madness. Had he 
never existed, she had been still living, honored and happy. Had he 
even been true to the victim he had made, she would still have existed, 
less honered, less happy, perhaps, but yet hoping on, and trusting even 
where she had been the most deeply wronged : but now what was she ? 

‘* As he asked himself the fearful question, he was in the immediate 
neighborhood of the death-cell. 

“Day was just dawning ; for the young Englishman, absorbed in his 
own agonizing grief, had frequently wandered from the direct path; and 
the tall houses of the streets before him looked like grim spectres start- | 
ing from the snow-covered earth, while the sullen and sluggish Seine 
was half obscured by the dull vapors that hung about it like a veil. He 
turned one glance towards the fatal river ; and then withdrew his eyes with 
a cold shudder, such as all his night-wandering under the biting influence 
of the season had failed to produce. He hurried on ; his was no er- 
rand on which he could linger ; ¢he ¢ruth lay before him ; and he must 
learn it all or become a maniac. 

“The custodier of the Morgue stood upon the threshold smoking a 
pipe, to protect him from the damps of the dawning, and his portly per- | 
son filled up the doorway ; but he had no sooner cast his.eyes upon the | 
advancing figure than he moved aside, for he saw at once that the errand | 
of the scantily-clad, bareheaded, and frenzied individual before him could | 
have no other end than death. 

“And he was right ; for ere another minute had elapsed, the narrow 
cell, though tenanted by three individuals, was, for a few seconds, as 
silent as the grave. Upon the corpse-plank lay the body of Bianca, 
cold, stiff, and pale ; a coarse and scanty coverlet veiling the graceful 
limbs whose outline could be traced through the unseemly shroud. 
Her face was bare, and so beautiful in its rigidity that it might have 
seemed the dream of genius wreugitt into mimic life by the hand of the 
statuary, had not the long raven hair streamed over the brow and cheeks, 
and trailed, dank and heavy with moisture, almost to the floor ; while at 
distant intervals a large drop of water would fall from the tangled 
masses, and plash heavily upon the stunes beneath. Above her head 
hung her velvet mantle and her sable dress—she appeared to have pro- 
vided her own pall—and upon the plank beside her, freed for the time 
of its accustemed ghastly load, were displayed her jewelled clasp, the 
diamond that she had worn upon her finger, and a gem-encircled minia- 
ture. The wretched man saw it all at a glance ; and as he stood, gas- 
ping for breath, and clinging to the grating which separated him from 

is victim, vivid memories swept over his spirit of the hour in 
which that picture was painted ; of the bright sky; the dark-browed 
artist ; and the vows whieh he was breathing into her ear for whom it 
was designed ; and there it lay—in the Morgue ; and she lay beside it 
—peaD! He turned his languid eyes from the miniature to the corpse, 
and in the next instant he was stretched insensible upon the pavement. 

““* Aye—aye, I thought how it would be !’ exclaimed the eustodier, 
as he saw him fall; ‘1 thought the jewels would soon find an owner. 
Here, Lisette—Lisette, dépeéchons,—here’s one come to claim the dead 
lady, who's as senseless‘ and well-nigh as cold as she is. Be gentle 
with him,’ he added, with more feeling than might have been expected 
from an individual inured by habit to scenes of misery; when, in obedi- 
ence to his summons, his wife descended from an upper apartment, and 
began to assist in raising the stranger. ‘ Poor gentleman! he cannot 
have been in his right senses to brave the weather in such a dress as 
this! Call Jacques, bonne femme, to watch the door; and Ill carry 
hin® up stairs, and see what I can do with him, while you ruo for a 
surgeon.’ 

* * * 7 7. ° . 7 

‘The few acquaintances whom the young Englishman had made in 
Paris never saw him again. The body of Bianca was privately interred 
in Pére-la-Chaize, permission having been purchased of the authorities 
at a heavy price; and a plain stone, simply inscribed with her initials 
B. S., waa placed upon her grave. But hours before she was laid at 
rest in the solemn cemetery, he who should have wept beside her dust 
was many leagues distant from the city. 

“Two years after she perished a handsome monument was erected 
over her remains, but still no clue was given to her identity; the initials 
were repeated, and in a line with these were added C. L. ; while be- 
neath both was wrought the semblance of a withered tree struck by light- 
ning, with the affecting motto— 

“TUTTO E PERDUTO!’ 

“ About that time a young Englishman of rank died of rapid consump- 
tion at Madeira.” 

Eee cae 

Proressor or MivernaLooy at Curistiasa.—I found the learned 
gentleman in alow room about ten feet square, at the end of a dark 
covered way, which was entered from the street, and across which was 
a gate with broken hinges ; the window of this apartment looked on a 
dirty courtyard lambered up with tubs, an old cart, and a barrel or two 
of earth containing ore to be analyzed. But the room itself was even 





worse than its sicuation, and its multifarious contents more difficult to 
analyze than the ore. It contained in one corner a small dirty bed; and 
on one side was a book-case, from the dusty top shelf of which, by mount- 
ing upon one of the three old crazy chairs, he handed a book down to 
me. On another side stood an antique clock, its face covered with 
figures and divers citcles, emblematic, no doubt, of the mystic religion 
of Norway. On the wall were hanging thermometers, barometers, and 
hydrometers, and every other sort of ometers, numberless, dusty, and 
mysterious; loadstones with weights attached to them; scales, u- 
lums, and an endless et cetera. Opposite to these was an old u 
full of mineralogical curiosities, among which he showed me an, earth 
previously unknown, which he had lately discovered, and a crystal not 
yet observed by any other person, and such like marvels. Al! these 
were lying in confusion confounded, amidst pots and pans, basins, cru- 
cibles, receivers, retorts, bottles of every sort, shape, and size, and flank- 
ed with glasses of every kind and form. His large table, covered with 
tablets, manuscripts, and books, cups, funnels, and every denomination 
of vessels, baffled all description. When I disturbed him, he was en- 
gaged in analyzing some specimens of minerals; but, to my taste, he 
was by far the most extraordinary specimen of all. Fancy a little dirty 
old man, with blear eyes, whose face looked as if it had not been wash- 
ed any more than his originally white, now dark brown, nightcap, since 
his spectacles were made; and the furrow they had wurn upon his nose 
showed their use had been of some years’ standing: and to augment his 
beauty, a huge black plaster was stuck on one temple. He wore a dirty 
shirt crusted with snuff, a gay colored waistcoat reaching over his hips, 
a brown coat and trousers far too wide for his shrunken shanks, while a 
pair of immense slippers completed the costume of this subterranean 
octogenarian, or, I may say, Mediterranean prodigy. Despite his rough 
and unpromising exterior, his manners were not only agreeable, but 
lished: and he very kindly showed me his collection of minerals, which 
is valuable and well arranged. He was a pupil of Werner's, and is a 
man of considerable talent.—Milford’s Norway. 
—= 


SHANE O'NEILL’S LAST AMOUR. 


Ona an evening early in the summer of 1567, when all Ulster was con- 
vulsed with the rebellion of Shane O'Neill, a curragh, or rude boat of 
native construction, put off from that part of Lough Neagh which still is, 
as it then was overhung by the deep woods of Edenduffcarrick. 
wind was from the land; and gathering way as they opened the little 
creek of Antrim, the voyagers shot southward on the rising breeze, and 
leaving the level meadows of Killead upon their quarter, bore down for 
the wooded and round-towered recesses of Ram’s Island. The crew was 
native Irish, and it was evident that violence had accompanied their pre- 
sence in Antrim. One prisoner, a man bound hand and foot, lay mo- 
tionless in the bottom of the boat ; another, a female, and, by her dress, 
an Englishwoman, sat sobbing and trembling under her close drawn man- 
tle at the foot of the mast. The leader of their captors was a man still 
far from the prime of life, and of noble but licentious aspect. His dress 
was scrupulously [rish, and splendid to magnificence, but torn and soiled 
like that of one who had forced his way through a wild country. His band 
were tall and picked men, bearded and savage, and, like their captain, 
covered with the tokens of a rough and hasty journey. The chief had at 
first taken his seat by the side of the captive female, making ineffecical 
efforts to soothe ber terror; but now, unwilling, as it would seem, to 
expose himself longer in the character of an unsuccessful suitor before 
his men, he rose with an air of disappointment, and taking the helm, 
busied himself in the navigation of the little vessel. The breeze was still 
freshening and coming round in the east, and the ill-built boat made lit- 
tle way, as the Irishmen, after rounding the headland which forms one 
side of the Crumlin’s embouchure, endeavored to beat up to the island, 
now lying close to windward. “Strike your sail,” cried the chief in 
Irish, “ pull it down, and take to your vars at once.” The flapping 
squaresail was lowered, and the crew laying hold of their oars, gave way 
so stoutly, that in a short time they were within a stone’s throw of the 
beach, but, pulling with inconsiderate violence, they ran the boat aground 
upon a covered bank. The female prisoner looked up for the first time, 
as the sudden shock made all start from their seats. She was a beauti- 
ful girl, although her face was deadly pa'e from suffering and terror, and 
her eyes swollen and red from par og As she looked up and beheld 
the scene before her—the lonely uninhabited island, with its thick wood 
and massive tower in the midst, within the walls of which any villany 
might be securely perpetrated—the savage figures by her side, and the 
looks of unconcealed exultation with which the chief regarded the shore 
—she uttered a faint scream, and sunk her head again upon her bosom ; 
then drew her mantle across her face, and sat in silent despair, while the 


| crew endeavored to push off the stranded curragh with their oars. Their 


efforts were unavailing ; the boat was fast. First one and then another 
leaped overboard, and laid his shoulder to the gunwale ; it was in vain : 
the bottom was soft and tenacious, and the curragh stuck on the erown 
of the bank unmoved. The chief himself now rose, cast off his mantle 
and cap, and, regardless of the richness of his dress, plunged also into 
the water, and joined his strength to the exertions of his men, who now 
stood up "0 their middles, one and al! struggling and heaving round the 
shaken curragh. Their united efforts at length cleared the forward half 
of the keel, but the boat still hung on fast by the stern, “ Itis the 
weight of the Scot,”’ said one ; “ be lies under the thwarts like a log.” 
“Ha!” cried the chief, “I had forgotten the knave—prick bim with 
thy skene’s point, Rory; and, hark ye, you may cut his cords, and let 
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him jump overboard with the rest and help: it will go hard with him to | 


escape us here.” The kern drew his knife, and, leaning over the gun- 
wale, obeyed his leader’s orders. 


The Scot started to his feet, a tall and sinewy islander, for he wore | 


the Clan Donnell plaid, although his other dress was foreign. \ He stood 
for a moment casting his eyes about, as if meditating a spring upon the 
nearest of his captors ; but the Irish laid their hands on their knives, 
and he apparently abandoned the desperate design. At that instant the 
chief signed to him to remain where he was, for the boat began to yield 
to the impulse of those already round her, and probably something in the 
prisoner's eye counselled that he would be as safe out of reach of the deep 
water. The curragh was now nearly altogether free ; but as she floated 
forward, the increasing breeze catching in the loose corners of her sail, 
and acting on her high projecting prow, forced her head round, till, as 
the crew gave their last push, she lay almost parallel with the shore. 


The Scot fixed his eye on the loch to windward, where frequent flows | Galeen; and I remember the mist of the river's course lay between that 


were raising a darker curl upon the sharp swell already running between | 


them and the land, and dashing the sides and shoulders of the dripping 
Trish, Atthe moment of their final effort a sudden squall threw up the 
white spray from the very verge of the Linnemore, and came down black- 
ening the loch, and bending all the tree tops of the island.—The Scot 
leaped up on the seat beside the motionless female—he laid hold cf the 
loose halliards—and ere the astonished crew perceived what he intended, 
the sail was up, and the boat drawing off with a sudden roll, was stretch- 
ing out on her course like a slipped greyhound. The Irish were over- 
turned and confounded ; two only retained their hold of the curragh. 
One was their leader ; he hung on by the stern, confused at first, and 
stunned by the noise of water hissing round and over his head ; his long 
hair streamed out leaping through the eddy of his shoulders, and his 
limbs floated in foam behind. The other elung to the quarter, where, 
being less exposed tothe rush of the water, he raised himself by his 
hands, and was about to plant his knee upon the gunwale, when he drop- 
with relaxed limbs, swept astern, face downwards, and to all appear- 
ance lifeless. The Scot had made fast the halliards, and with an oar in his 
hands stood prepared to strike down in the same manner the next who 
might attempt to board him. When he at the stern saw his man float 
past him, blood flowing from his head, aud his loose arms swaying about 
in the water, he let go his hold, and struck out afier the disappearing 
body. The wounded man was settling down, and already many feet from 
the surface, when his chief plunged at the ill-defined and wavering object 
— by his body, as it swung down in the slow undulations of the 
ower water.—A halfa minute might have elapsed when he reappeared 


dragging him by the hair, and mingling shouts for help with frantic de- 
nunciations of revenge. 


| 


“‘ Swim, villains, swim,’ he cried, looking towards the island, where 


he could distinguish a dark head here and there rising and falling ameng 
the waves as his men made to his assistance. 

“ The plunder of the Castle of Toome to the first man that gives me 
his hand !—it is Harry Oge, my foster-brother—ihe bravest one of my 
galloglass—his head is cleft in two—strike out, villains, strike out, as ye 
would not hang oa the highest gibbet of Foichnagall !” Then raising 
his clenched hand, and shaking it at the Scot, now almost cut of hear- 
ing, he shouted along the boiling wake of the curragh, ‘‘ Dog, and 
son of a wolf-dog, thou shalt shortly feast the kites of Killeightra for 
this! Hound of a Scot, starved islander ! thy cousin Sorley Buye shall 


answer for thy head, or i will burn Dunluce from hearth to kingpost !” | 


By this time his men were by his side. Harry Oge, still senseless, 
was placed between two of the strongest swimmers; and their chief ex- 


hausted by his passions and exertions, laid a hand upon the shoulder of _ with bright colors in the level sunbeams, and contrasting fearfully with 


Meanwhile on | 


another, and they all struck out tegether for the shore. 
board the curragh, the triumphant Scot and his companion stood cling- 
ing. to the rude rigging, and gazing on one another; she still terrified, 
not yet comprehending her escape; he panting and flushed, and alterna- 
ting congratulation with assurances of protection and safe conduct. 

“« Thou art free again, lady,” he cried, in good English, “ thanks to the 
Virgin and Saint Columbkill!—Nay, fear not,”—for she shrunk from his 
extended hand, involuntarily drawing her mantle closer round her, but 
turning her eyes full of appealing supplication on his face,—‘ fear no- 
thing, lady, unworthy of thy condition and mine. I am a Scottish gen- 
tleman, and will with my life protect thee from all discourtesy.”’ 

Blushing deeply, she drew back her mantle, and offered her hand; 
the Scot raised it to his lips, for, as her face betokened a gentle spirit, so 
did her waite and jewelled fingers evince a gentle birth and condition. 

‘Forgive me, noble sir,” she said, in a low and tremulous voice, 
‘that I only now thank thee for my deliverance—I have been in doubt 
of life and honor since before sunrise, and am a helpless girl, far from 
my native country and my father’s house.”’ 

Her tears flowed abundantly as she spoke, and the Scot was touched 
to the heart by her distress: he aided her from her uneasy place beside 
the mast, to a more comfortable seat in the stern, and spread the man- 
tles of the Irish under her feet—telling her with all the kindliness of sin- 
cerity, that she should be protected and cared for like a sister, till he 
might restore her to her home, or leave her in some place of honorable 
safety. They swept on before the wind till all danger of pursuit was 
past ; and the Scot, intrusting the helm to his fair companion, began to 
conract his sail by such rude contrivances as came to hand; for the 
eastern sky was momentarily putting on a gloomier aspect, and the wind 
was still increasing. His glances at the darkening horizon were so anx- 


ious, that his companion also turned her head, and looked in alarm inthe | 


same direction. 





“ Noble sir,’ said she, “dost thou see any one in pursuit? I see but 
our own sail on the lake, and one far distant towards the north; our ene- 
mies seem to stand idly on the point of the island.” 

“We are not pursued, dear lady,”’ replied the Scot, ‘‘ but tell me, 
wert thou ever on this lake before?” 

‘“‘ Alas! no,” she said, “but it has been shown to me from the top of 
the mountain behind a kinsman’s dwelling in the Claneboy.” 

“Canst thou tell me then,”’ he eagerly enquired, “ in which direction 
the great river Bann lieth?’’ She mused a moment in silence—‘“ for,” 
continued the Scot in explanation, “I was never before beyond the sea- 
coast of this country, and can only guess our situation by some vague re- 
collections of what I have heard in my yonth.” 

‘“‘ The Bann,” at length she said, “runs te the sea from this extremity 
of the lake,” pointing northward across the waters, now glittering in the 
hazy light of sunset: “for that mountain on the right before us is Slieve 


mountain and us, when we stood on a high hill beyond these woods which 
we are now leaving.” 

“Then,” said the Scot, “let us sail down the Bann, for one of my 
kinsmen has a castle, called Dunluce, not far from the mouth of the 
river on the sea-shore; and were we there, I could easily protect thee 
whither thou weuldst.”’ 

“ Alas,” she replied, “‘ we must not venture on the Bann, for I have 
heard my father say that the fierce rebel, Hugh MacMurrogh, is in arms 
on both banks next the lake, and that between him and the sea are the 
O'Kanes and Mac Quillens, both cruel tribes, and hostile to the English.’ 

“Ha!” cried the Scot, “if the Mac Quillens stand in our way, I have 
little chance of passage; it is almost the only tidings I have heard of my 
kinsmen here of late, that they and the Mac Quillens are at morta] feud.’’ 

‘Their castle of Innislochlin stands in the very middle of the river,” 
said she. 

“Then,” replied he, ‘‘ we must not attempt the Bann. Yet be not cast 
down. Could we reach Armagh, we were safe; the Archbishop is my 
mother’s cousin, and, though a heretic, wowld shelter us for her sake. 
Knowest thou where Armagh lies, lady ?”’ 

“ Far to the south,” she replied, ‘‘and many miles from the shore of 
the lake; but, my friend, why not return to the coast from which we 
have been forced away, and endeavor to find a passage to Carrickfergus 
through the woods ?”’ 

“* Would that we could!’ said he; ‘but alas! under such a sky, and 
in such a vessel, we dare not face this wind from the east. I would to 
God I knew somewhat more of this country; but I have been in France 
since my boyhood, and now when returning, after many years, to seek my 
kinsmen and friends, I have scarce put my foot on shore, when these 
banditti, from whom we are but now escaped, seize and convey me 
hither, as thou, lady, hast partly seen; for I was a whole day in their 
fetters before they laid their accursed bands on thee.” 

By this time the wind had increased so much, that he had again to 
commit the tiller to the keeping of his fair pilot, while he confined the 
struggling canvass to still smaller bounds; for the limber curragh yield- 
ed to the force with which she was driven through the water, till it 
seemed as if her sides wouldhave been crushed together. A premature 
twilight was coming wpon the wind; for while the sun was still red 
above the Tyrone hills, the east was dark, as if he had been an hour un- 
der the Atlantic. The swell of the loch grew gradually heavier, and 
although the curragh lay right before the blast, her prow was frequently 
covered with a burst of spray, that rebounded from her tense sails, as 
from a wall, and swept past in feathery drift at either side, sparkling 


the brown tumbling waters below. The Scot looked at his companion; 


| she glanced with a despairing eye, frem the rising storm behind, to the 








| was close under the lee. 


heaving waste of muddied waves before them ,and shuddered as she saw 
the red rim of the sun already dipping behind the hazy line of hills they 
were approaching. 

“« Be of good cheer, lady,” he said, ‘I have sailed rougher seas than 
this at midnight; and we sball be at the foot of yonder hills in another 
hour, if the good boat hold on as now. But wrap thyself up, and let 
me spread a couch for thee here, out of reach of the wind and the cold 
spray.” 

a rearranged thecloaks in the bottom of the boat, rolling up one for @ 
pillow ; and the terrified girl, glad to hide her eyes from the sight of 
their dangers, lay down with grateful confidence at his feet. In another 
half hour it was dark as midnight, and blowing a full gale. The curragh 
bent and quivered under the patch of canvass that was still spread to 
steady her in her course ; oe the spray from the seas a-head flew over 
her in a ceaseless shower. The Scot sat, firmly grasping the tiller in 
one hand, while with the other he was ever intent on some kind office to 
his companion—doubling the loose skirts of her coverings over her, ar- 


| ranging her coarse pillow, or, when the boat's mad plunges threatened to 


pitch both forward to the mast, taking her unresisting hand and steads- 
ing her on her sloped and perilous bed. Another long period of suffer- 
ing was past, and the black outline of the Tyrone hills was fast rising 
on the leaden-colored sky. The Scot leant forward, straining his eyes 
through the spray and gloom, and eagerly bending his ears to listen, for 
he thought he had already twice distinguished the dash of breakers over 
the rushing tumult that surrounded him. He caught it again: the sound 
He ventured for the first time to put down his 


| helm. The curragh came round, with the wind upon her beam, and 


sweeping down the trough of the sea, held southward along shore. The 


| Scot now hung over the gunwale, watching with intense anxiety for some 

















opening in the surf's line of dull light, already plainly distinguishable, 
and almost within arrow range upon his lee, for his eye had caught {a 
break in the long chain of hills, and he judged rightly that some river 
fell into the lake through the valley thus marked. Every wave now swept 
him nearer and nearer the broken water, where to attempt a landing 
seemed certain death; for the roar of the breakers was like the voice of 
the open sea upon its rocks, and the frail basket work of the curragh 
would have been crushed flat, the moment she took the ground. At length, 
when hope was almost gone, the breakers receded; and the long swell, 
on which he had been swinging forward to destruction, grew short and 
turbulent. It was the mouth of the river. The Scot let his boat’s head 
fal! away from its unequal contest, and the curragh swept in between two 
lines of raging surf, and through the tumult of a torrent contending with 
the roll of an inland sea. Every instant he expected to’ be impaled on 
the jag of a rock, or beaten flat upon a -bank ; but the river was 
deep in flood, and they swept on. Half full of water, quivering and 
straining, the boat breasted the stream, impelled by the force of a storm 
that scattered boughs of the stripped forest over the very waves she 
mounted. Wooded hills rose high on either hand, their waving outline 
of tossed tree-tops breaking the dim sky as far as the eye could reach ; 
but the black mass suddenly seemed to open, for the curragh had come 
abreast of a tributary stream, and in the next instant was gliding into 
smooth water under the shelter of its bank. The Scot drew his breath 
freely again, as he felt the bottom of his boat grate gently on the gravel- 
y oe between him and the shore, now within a leap of where he 
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“‘ Lady, dear lady!” he exclaimed, taking the ¢old hands of his com- 
panion in his, ‘‘ we are safe once more—arise now, that I may bear thee 
to the land.” A low moan was all the reply. 

“Thy sufferings are now over, my poor friend,” said he, stooping and 
raising her half lifeless form in his arms; “I see a light on shore, and 
thou shalt soon be dry and warm again.”” He placed her on the seat he 
had himself occupied, then stepped into the shallow water alongside, 
and, lifting her like a child in his arms, bore her, step by step, fathom- 
ing as he went, to land. He laid her, murmuring inarticulate thanks, 
among the long grass and rushes of the holm; then wrung the water 
from his dripping cap and hair, and climbed the bank to look around for 
the fire, the reflection of which on the sky he had already distinguished 
from the river. Onan open space, immediately below, he now saw it 
dul] and scattered, and showing itself in several distinct piles. It was 
the ruin of a burned house, through the windows of which the embers of 
the thatch were casting their dull glow to the unstayed blast of the 
storm. Charred rafters still hung from the standing walls, their ends 
lost in a heap of smoking rubbish, half extinguished by its own weight, 
and by the heavy fall of scattered masses of masonry. The sight, dread- 
ful under any other circumstances—for the scene around was stern and 
desolate, and the violence of the times made it mure than probable that 
still worse horrors lay hidden under the heaped ashes—was grateful to 
the chilled and almost exhausted Scot. He raked a pile of red charcoal 
together under the shelter of the outer wall, and cast the pieces of a 
broken rafter on the embers, then cleared a spot beside his as bon- 
fire, and for a minute stood expanding his numbed hands over the cheer- 
ful glow. His heart smote him with a painful pang of self-reproach, for 
he had for that minute forgotten the poor sufferer on the grass beside the 
river. He sta:ted from his momentary indulgence, and, by the light of 
the blazing faggots, threaded his way back with a fluttering heart; for 
when once conscious of having admitted one moment’s neglect of his 
companion, he found his fancy teeming with a thousand images of disas- 
ter; and it was not till he raised her in his arms, and seen her eyes 
reopen in the light which he was again approaching, that he began to 
feel assured of her safety, and of his own exculpation. Her eyes open- 
ed with glances of gratitude, and her lipg murmured its more articulate 
expression. The Scot thrilled with a a ight long unknown to his bo- 
som, as he placed his burden, pale and drooping as she was, in the 
warmth of the fire he had prepared for her. 
chafed her hands in his; he piled log upon log till the flame blazed to 
the height of a man’s head before them; then hung up a dripping cloak 
to dry, and when the strong frieze glowed, would wrap it round her feet, 
or dry her long hair in the f 
her relaxed frame and sat up, the color coming and going on her cheek 
in alternations of pleasure and intense shame; for the first use of her re- 
turning faculties was to reflect that a strange man had borne her in his 
arms, and pressed her to his breast, had fondled her hands, and was now 
kneeling by her side, and gazing into her eyes with the passionate ardor 
of a lover. The Scot perceived her confusion; he sank his abashed eye, 
and half withdrew his hand from the support of her side. 

“ Dear friend,” he said, “ be not rm | I pray thee: hadst thou been 
the Queen of Scots, I could not have less profaned thy dignity.” 

“Forgive me again, noble sir,” she said, offering her haad, “ thou art 
my preserver and protector. 
worthy distrust—I have entire confidence in thine honor—but I no lon- 


ger need thy support, my kind friend; weary thyself no more in the | 


service of onealieady thy debtor beyond aught she can express.” 

When the Scot perceived her so far recovered that es sat without 
support, and began to enjoy the comfortable warmth of the fire, he left 
her side, and again made his way to the boat, whence he returned in a 
few minutes, bearing a basket well stored with provisions, the prepara- 
tions of the Irish for their intended banquet on Ram’s Island. He also 
brought with him the cloak and cap of their leader, with which at the 
earnest instance of his companion, he replaced his own. 





e knelt beside her; he | 


olds of hisown plaid. By degrees she raised | 


I would not pain thee by any show of un- 
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| bogs of this marshy and ill-co 
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“ Ha, ha!”’ he now exclaimed, as he drew out napkin after napkin en- 
veloping their unexpected good cheer, “these kaaves had promised 
themselves a dainty supper; white bread, venison, and, if 1 mistake 
net, wild duck—and here, by my faith and as I am a true Catholic, wine 
of Bourdeaux! Drink, lady; this will soon revive thee.” He filled a 
wooden cup hooped with silver, and presented it to the young English- 
woman; then charged a more capacious horn for himself, and drained it 
to her health and fortunes at a stoop—“ Bon Dieu!” he cried, “these 
rogues have choice taste in their liquor—and now, lady, let us do reason 
to their cookery.” He spread a napkin between them, and placed the 
choicest of the viands before her, piled up the fire anew, and then 
stretched himself upon the pasts sward in jovial mood to his repast. 

His companion, refi , and assured of her safety, now threw back 
the hood of her mantle, ———a her neck to the genial 
warmth, while her color returned, and her eyes sparkled with eager inte- 
rest as she locked on the romantic scene around. sat upon a shel- 
tered spot between the black wall and the great fire ; trees waving 
overhead, and trunk bebind trunk glancing in the light, as far back as 
the eye could penetrate the forest. The wind sweeping past the ruined 
gable, fell full on the crackling brands, while it left them securely shel- 
tered where they reclined, basking on the short sward, and casting in- 
voluntary looks of delight on one another. 

“ Dear friend,’”’ said the Scot, with unconcealed admiration at 
the bright vision before him, “tell me by what evil chance thou hadst 
fallen into the hands of yonder banditti—an evil chance for thee, tender 
and unused to hardship as thou art, but a rare favor of fortune to me; 
for now methinks I would hardly exchange this grassy couch, with its 
canopy of driving clouds, and leafy walls of forest, for the richest ban- 
queting-hall ot Saint Germains.” 

She blushed at his ardent declaration: but when, in answer to his 
question, he began to consider her forlorn condition, tears came again to 
her eyes, and she sighed deeply as she replied, “‘ My name is Clara War- 
den; I am the daughter of an English poe serving here in the Queen’s 
army. My unhappy story is soon told: I was in the house of a kins- 
man in Cl , when hey from whom thou hast delivered me, came 
craving certain Irish exactions of Coyne and Cookery; they got what 
they demanded, and went on their way, but the lawless eye of their 
leader had fallen on me. They surrounded my kinsman’s house this 
morning ere daybreak, and I was violently forced away.” 

“ And thy father, lady ?”” 

“ Thanks to Heaven, my father was with the army now gone against 
the arch-rebel O'Neill.” 

“What!” said the Scot, “ is O'Neill again in rebellion?” 

‘He hath been so ever since I first beard his name,” she replied, 
“and now of late has grown to such head and authority among the na- 
tive tribes of the north, that all the forces of the Queen are hitherto una- 
ble to control him.” 

“ What !”’ again exclaimed the Scot, “has the lame Earl such a spirit 
still ?”” 

“ Alas,” said she, “thou hast not heard of our late troubles. Earl Com 
has perished miserably in the dungeons of his unnatural son Shane @ 
Diomas, which means in our language, John the Proud, a cruel tyraat, 
who has imprisoned his father, slain his brother, and levied bo war 
against his sovereign. He is the oppressor and scourge alike of English 
and Irish in the north.” 

“* Where is his country, lady ?”’ asked the Scot. 

“If we have crossed the lake, we are even now in it,” she replied, in 
a low voice; “ all Tyrone is his, and if we have come hither before the 
east wind, we are now in T ~ 

The Scot , and looked around as if he expected an enemy to 
appear behind every tree; but the forest stood around them desolate and 
undisturbed by other footsteps than the trampling of the storm, which 
still raved down the leafy wilderness with undiminished fury. ‘‘ Where 
lies the traitor’s camp, lady?” questioned he again, withdrawing his as- 
sured glances from the skirts of the forest, and once more fixing them om 
the beautiful face of his companion. 

“ | know not its situation,” she answered ; “‘ but it is named Foichna- 
gall, and lies somewhere in the woods.” 

“ Ha!” replied the other, “ he is then that bold rebel whose fame had 
reached me even in Pars—he who called his camp the Stranger’s Ha- 
tred, and hangs up his soldiers for eating English bread.” 

“Nay,” replied Clara, “ it is even said that an English gentleman of 
good birth was lately slain p Bow of his kern for maintaining that he 
was not less honorable than the tyrant’s swine.” 

“ And,” rejoined the Scqt, “I have heard from grave men at our 
court, that he is wont to quench the fever of his blood after overdeep 
draughts of aqua vite, by plunging himself to the chin in one of the peat 
itioned country.” 

“ He is in sooth a debauched and wicked tyrant,” replied Clara. “ It 
is but a year since he robbed a western chief, called O'Donnell, of his 
liberty and lordship, and now lives, it is reported, with the wife of his 
prisoner, and she too a near kinswoman of his own lady. Nay, his law- 
ful wife herself is the daughter of one whom he slew in battle with his 
own hand.” 

“ How is that,” cried the Scot, “ methinks the women of this rude 
country are as unnatural as the men!” 

“She was a Scottish lady,” said Clara. Her companion started and 
reddened as she spoke. ‘‘ Her mother also gave her band to one of the 
native Irish, a cousin of O'Neill, and a bitter enemy of her 
husband.” 
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“ This is amazing and unexampled,” said the Scet; “of what house | 
were they, lady?” 
Clara colored and cast dewn her eyes in evident distress—“ Alas, sir,” | 
she replied, “I had forgotten that thou art thyself of Scotland, else had 
I not distressed thee with the mention of thy unhappy countrymen’s | 
state.” 
“* Tell me, I beseech thee,” cried he, “ I have been long from home, | 
and know not but thatthey may be of my own blood, til! thou tellest me ”’ 
“ Art thou of the Clan Campbell!” said she, in a low voice. 
“No, no!” exclaimed he; ‘but tell me what has happened to the | 
MacAllan. I have an aunt, the daughter of Argyle—I am myself of the 
clan Donnell—Kandall of Mull.” | 
She raised her eyes full of tears and fixed them mournfully and im- 
loringly on his countenance—‘‘ Pity me,” she said, “that I must be the 
sere. of such news to my benefactor; one daughter of Argyle is that 
lady of O’ Donnell, her sister’s husband, James of Kyntyre is dead.” 
The Scot dropped the horn from his hands—‘ My uncle dead!” he 





{ 
cried; and my aunt—my aunt, and my cousin Catharine—what of them? | 
Speak, speak, I beseech you!” | 

“Wo is me,” said the poor girl; ‘they are the other unhappy ladies 
of whom, in an ill hour, I have already spoken,” and she burst into tears 
at the sight of the pain she had inflicted, for the Scot fell to the ground, 
covering his face and groaning in the anguish of despair. 

Clara Warden sat for a moment confounded and terrified by the vio- 
lence of his grief, for his whole frame shook where he lay, and convulsive 
sobs, in spite of all his efforts, forced themselves from his lips. She | 
clasped her hands, and looked up beseechingly to Heaven; and although 
the eye could catch nothing between the earth and sky, save the driving | 
curtain of clouds, and the agitated tops of trees, she found the aid she | 
sought, and rose with tender and affectionate care to make her return of 
charitable offices to him, who so short a time before had stoop over and 
comforted ber in her misery. She knelt down by the prostrate man ; 
she gently disengaged one hand from its grasp of the earth, then wiped 
away the clay and torn grass that hung about the fingers, and took it be- 
tween hers. And now warm tears fell on the mourner’s hands, and he 
heard soft accents mingled with sighs and tremulous entreaties by his 
side. He knew that his companion was there sympathizing with his 
sorrow, distressed and penitent for having caused, and meekly endeavor- 
ing to soothe it; but it was long ere he could bring himself to bare his 
face, wet, although with not unmanly tears, ‘and red with the burning 
shame of dishonor, to the eyes even of such a comforter. At length his 
convulsed hand opened, and pressed the gentle palm on which it rested ; 
the next moment he arose, and was rushing headlong towards the wood, 
but Clara clung to his hand, imploring him not to desert her. 

“Oh, if thou leavest me,” she cried, “‘who is to protect me here, 
weak and wretched as I am—in a lonely forest—at the dead of night— 
far from home? Stay with me, oh my friend! Stay, and I will weep 
with thee—I will sit near thee—I will watch over thee—Oh, do but stay 
beside me, and be comforted !”’ 

He turned a face of inexpressible anguish A the terrified girl. ‘I 
would but have hidden my head,” he said in broken accents, and 
yielded—human nature could no longer withstand the appeal of the pite- 
ous eyes that met his. He sat downagain, burying his face in his hands, 
and giving free expression to the greatness and bitterness of his sorrow. 
‘Dear friend,” at length he said, rag Bg his agitated features, and 
taking the hand of the fair being who knelt, absorbed in wonder, self- 
reproach, an pity, by his side, ‘‘I have yielded to that in thy presence 
which never abased my manhood before; but such sorrow as mine to- 
night, it has never before been my lot to encounter. Thou dost feel for 
me and pity me, and thy tears are balm to my grief; but weep not,I pray 
thee, that thou hast been chosen a messenger of this illtome. The news 
which from thy lips has been borne, even poorly as it is, would have 
been, I fear me much, little less than unsupportable from any other's. I 
have Jost kinsman and kinswoman; ignominiously lost her whom I once 
loved best in the world—but even when thus desolate, I have found a 
comforter, a consoler,—perhaps a truer friend.” 

Clara was painfully conscious that her situation would not permit her 
to listen to the awowal which she felt approaching. In another place, 
under other circumstances—beneath the roof of friends, and near the nat- 
ural guardians of her youth, she might have awaited in fluttering 
expectance the declaration of such a lover; but there, alone and in the 
depths of the forest, she shrunk with startled timidity from the dangerous 
topic; and, after a confused pause, cast round her eyes, and asked— 

“‘ Noble sir, what dost thou judge best to be done 7?” 

The Scot roused himself from the influences of his mingled emotions, 
and, standing up at her question, with a heavy sigh, replied— 

“We must trim our fire, lady, and rest by it till day-break. 
frame thee a tent of these mantles, which shall be respected with as 
mush loyalty as if it were the lodging of my own queen. 
hither our oars and sail from the boat, and employ them also in building 
the 1ude booth thou must inhabit to-night ; to-morrow will, I trust, see 

thee in a fitter dwelling. Rest here, then, till | return; I shall not be 
long away.” 

He gave her an assuring but melancholy smile, and departed to execute 
his purpose. Clara gazed after him till the thick underwood closed 
between them, and then sunk her head and wept, she knew not whether 
for her own helplessness or for his sorrow. At this moment, a party of 
Irish were descending a rude defile in the woods, within arrow range of 
the lovely and disconsolate English girl. 


I will | 


I shall bring | 


They were the eseort of a lady | 
who rode in their midst muffled and silent. The reflection of the great | 
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fire had caught their attention from a distance, and, as they advanced 
upon the light, a nimble scout had been already despatched to recon- 
noitre. He met them in breathless haste, ere they had yet turned into 


| full sight of the scene beside the ruined house, and signed to them to 


draw up. 

‘Who are they 7”? questioned the lady in Gaelic Irish. 

“A man and an Englishwoman, Banierna,”’ he replied; “ and by your 
head,” he added, in a low voice, ‘ I know the purple cloak of the Duine- 
Waisil.”’ 

The lady started on her seat, and bent her ear to the whisper in which 
her spy communicated the remainder of his intelligence. 

“Pot out your lights,” she said, in a suppressed voice, to her atten- 
dants; “and do thou, Alister Mackenzie, come and see if this be true.” 

A man wrapped in a dark mantle dismounted and came forward. 

“ For the love of the Virgin, Allister,” said the lady, in an impatient 
and tremulous voice, ‘go forward with Munagh Garbh, and tell me truly 
— thou thinkest him in the right; I cannot trust myself ts look at 
them.” 

She was weeping passionately ere she had said so much, and remained 
in tears till Mackenzie returned. - 

‘It is too true, Banierna,” he said; “I gle down, within a step or 
two of where she sat,—they had been a lupper—he was gone ; but I 
knew Harry Oge’s cloak—and she sat upon it.’ 

“ Alister, Alister, I shall go mad!” cried the lady :—‘‘ What! suppin 
and carousing in the open woods with the daughter of the stranger, and 
seeking him from Bann to Blackwater. I will go down and upbraid 
him to his face !”’ 

“ Banierna, he is gone,” said Mackenzie; “ and we cannot guess 
whither.” 

“ Then,” exclaimed she, gathering up her bridle, “I will go down and 
put out his paramour’s eyes—with my own hands [ will do it!’ 
she cried, struggling to urge on her horse, but Mackenzie withheld her. 

“ Banierna,”’ said he; “ he may be still within sight and hearing for 
aught we know: it were not safe to let him see thy displeasure ; but lis- 
ten, and I will tell thee what may wel! be done. [ and Munach Garbh 
will steal down, wrap a cloak about the young Saxon’s head to keep her 
from crying out, and bring her away. Jf he should see us—well, what 
of that ?7—We knew not it was in his protection she had been. We 
found an enemy’s daughter in the wood and took her for an attendant on 
Banierna More.” 

“ And if you can carry her off unseen ?”’ questioned the lady in an eager 
whisper. 

“* Make sure he has no suspicion of us,” replied Mackenzie: ‘ and 
then——what the Banierna pleases to command.” 

“ Alister,” said she, “ if thou canst bring her off, I will give thee as 
much land as there is between this and Dungannon.” 

“We can do it, I am satisfied,” said he: ‘ She sits with her back to 
the wall, close by the open of a window. We will lift her through with- 
out shaking a curl of her coolun.” 

“The Saxon wears no coolun, Alister,” said she bitterly; ‘yet he 
forsakes me for a short-haired stranger.” 

Mackenzie said no more ; but signing to the other, descended stealthily 
to the back of the ruined building. They executed their purpose without 
noise or struggling. Clara’s face was covered, and her arms pinioned, 
before she could utter a single cry ; and, in another minute, she felt her- 
self placed on horseback before a man, and surrounded by whispers and 
exclamations in an unknown language. 

“Well done, good Alister,” cried the lady as he returned. ‘ Munagh 
Garbh, thou shalt be promoted to the axe for this; thou art henceforth 
my own galloglass; but what hast thou here?” 

The kern stretched out to her the drinking-cup which he had picked 
up as they left the scene of the lucklese supper. 

‘ Banierna,” said the man, “‘ itgs O'NEILL’s own meader: I found it 
by the young Saxon’s side.”? 

She snatched it from him, and flung it with all her strength down the 
steep bank below. 

“Cursed be the wine, and the wine-cup of their banquet, and a 
double curse upon the fruit of their infamy !—Strangle her—strangle her 
—and cast her after !”’ 

“‘Banierna,” said Mackenzie, in an expostulating tone—but he had 
no occasion to urge farther argument of mercy, for while he spoke a long 
and loud shout sounded from the woods, and the lady, with a suppressed 
cry of alarm, gave her horse the reins, and was followed by the rest of 
the party in equal consternation, and at as rapid a pace as the darkness 
and rude nature of the road permitted. The Scot was calling the name 
of Clara Warden through all the wood, in an agony of highdistress. He 
had returned, and missed his companion. There were the mantles on 
which she had sat, and the napkins spread beside and undisturbed, 
but she was gone, and there was no answer to his repeated cries.— 

He seized a brand from the fire, and rushed into the wood, for he 
thought he heard the tramp of horses. He held his torch above his head, 
and cleared the thick beach-grove : a rough horse track was before him, 
and a company of mounted figures, who or what he could not guess in 
the uncertain light, bursting down it in evident confusion and alarm. He 
sprang out, but they were past and gone, al] save one. He was inter- 
cepted, and must either fight or take the hill side, for the Scot had push- 
ed him from the road among the furze and bramble at one side. The hill 
below was almost a precipice; no horse could descend it: the Seot 
sprang upon him with a shout, but the horseman slid from his seat, and 

plunged into the thicket. The Scot heerd him crashing down the steep 
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slope, and rushing across the little stream below ; but he did not attempt “ Lamh dearg marks the pavilion, thou sayest?’’ 


to follow ; he blessed the chance that bad given him a horse at his great- | _“‘ Noble sir, yes—may thy suit prosper; the daughter of MacAllan is 
est need, and wondering much at the apparent cowardice with which an all-powerful with the Reagh More.” 
armed man had fled before his single and naked hand, he mounted the “ The daughter of MacAllan?” repeated the Scot, ‘“ whom meanest 
abandoned steed, and although hopeless of overtaking those whom he | thou?” 
pursued, urged him down their track as long as he could distinguish it be- | “She who had rather be an Irish Bonierna than the Countess of Ar- 
fore him. But when at length the night to his strained eyes seemed te | gyle,”’ replied the boy. 
fall darker, and the way to grow more intricate and shadowy, he rode a | “"“ Jeniko,” cried the Scot, “thou tellest me of the wanton wife of 
little way into the wood at one side, and there tied his horse to a tree, | O’Donnell. I ask, where lies the tent of the lady of O’Neill—of the 
and laid himself down to sleep. Fatigue and danger uninterrupted du- | daughter of Sir James of Kintyre ?” 
ring two days and a night, save for the short time he had spent in such “ Ab !” said the boy, “truly I have made a great mistake. By the 
transitory pleasure beside the ruin, gave him their return of forgetfulnexs | head of Walter Kittagh, I pity that poor lady, Scot although she be; and 
and ease till day-break. When the east was growing grey with the sum- | Sorley, I can tell thee, foams at the mouth to hear of her wrongs— more 
mer sunrise, the Scot awoke, fresh and ready for whatever might befall | sorrow on the yellow wolf dog is my constant prayer, but L would not 
him. He sata moment, pondering with himself whether he had not | ask it through means of the lady Catharine, who once bought off my own 
been dreaming all his past adventures, from the time when he first land- | uncle, Tibbot MacCormack, when he was prisoner to the great Earl of 
ed at Olderfleet Castle, up to the loss of his friend Clara; but the sight | Sussex.” 
of the dim forest around him, and the grey charger standing by his side, “O'Neill treats her unkindiy, Jeniko ?” 
soon roused him to the reality of his recollection, and the necessity of “ By the beard that I expect on my face,” said the boy, drawing back 
being up and doing. He sprang on his horse’s back, and pursued the | a step, “ were it not that I havesome thought thou art thyself eill, I 
road he hed taken on the past night. It was no more than a stripe of | would say that Shane Diomas is a cruel man.” 
green sward, melting at times into the dry channel of a torrent, and some- “ Fear nothing, Jeniko,” said the Scot, ‘but tell me why thou takest 
time lost, save for a narrow pathway, beaten among the trunks of over- | me for O’Neill 7” 
hanging trees ; yet it still afforded the only means that his clearer faculties ‘- A bard, noble sir, described the Reagh More to me, as he last left 
could put trust in, of overtaking or succoring the ill-fated girl. the camp, mounted on a grey charger, clad in a purple cloak, all fringed 

As the day broke, he locked over a country wooded to the roots of the | with golden tassels, wearing even such a plume and cap as this ; and 
hills, which rose black and precipitous upon the north and west; here | being a tall gentleman of free and ruddy aspect—all as thou art, noble 
and there he could discern the walls of a deserted tower, or perhaps a | sir.” 

atch of grazing or tilled land, beside the ruins of a miserable village ; 

but human habitation or human being he saw none till long after mid-day. 
The afternoon fell hot and sultry, for the stormy clouds of yesterday had 
cleared off, and a strong sun made all the dank thickets and sedgy hol- | river. 1 know not how thou wilt distinguish it, unless by the loneliness 
lows swelter, till a heavy haze arose that dimmed the sharp blue outline | of the doors; for the poor lady neither moves out herself nor suffers her 
of the mountains, and seemed to hang upon the very leaves of the forest | maidens even to show themselves while her crue] kinswoman, the Ban- 
with a clogging languor, which soon imparted itself to both horse and | ierna More is in the camp. In truth, sir, she is here by force, for if she 
man. The Scot perceiving his steed’s failing power, selected a — of | had her liberty she would not be long, methinks, from our own fair coun- 
green herbage by the edge of a stream, and secure of his not wandering | try of the Rout.” 
beyond his pasture, removed the bridle with its heavy bit, took off the “Is there no other mark, Jeniko 1” 
unstirruped pad saddle, and turned him loose to graze; then sat himself | “* Yes, yes, noble sir, I had forgotten—a galloglass keeps guard before 
down by the little river’s side, and gazed on the running water, musing | the door ; to-day it is Hugh Duff MacAulay ; you will know him by the 
on his strange adventures, till heat and fatigue again put him to sleep.— | heft of his battle-axe, which I myself painted red and white for him, on 
When he awoke, the shadow of the mountain-ash, under which he had | consideration of his letting me ride Sir Neale MacPhiling’s bay to 
been sheltered when he lay down, played in the evening breeze upon the | water.” 
opposite bank of the stream. He rose hastily, but started to see a The Scot placed a coin in his hand of greater value than he bad ever 
handsome youth attending his waking, cap in hand, upon the bank be | seen before. “Now, Jeniko,” he said, “I will take thee into my ser- 
side him. vice, if thou wilt but promise to be silent and do my bidding.” 

*Daine Waisil,” said the young stranger, in an humble voice, “you | The boy said firmly, by the head of Walter Kittagh, I will be your 
will need a horse-boy to carry your lance and shield—may I attend your | true man.” 
nobleness to the wars?” “‘ Then follow me at a distance to the camp—say nothing of our meet- 

The youth spoke in the Gaelic dialect of the north, and when the Scot | ing, and await my further orders at the gate, which is nearest to the road 
questioned him whence he came, he replied, “ From Sorley Buye, with | leading hence to Armagh—which is that ?” 


“ Jeniko, I must see the daughter of Kyntpre—direct me to her tent 
without delay—I am not O'Neill ; but fear nothing.” 
“It is a poor lodging, sir, on the left of the camp, hard by the little 





letters to the Reagh More—I have left them with his scribe MacEver, ‘‘The Dungannon gate, noble sir.” 
and my errand is finished. I am weary of the stables of Dunluce, and “ Knowest thou the road to Armagh ?” 
would fain follow some brave gentleman to the field.” | “I know it not, noble sir, farther than five miles from the camp ; for 


“Thy name ?” the English are on that side, and although they be still beyond the Black 
“Tam Jeniko MacRickard MacCormack,” said the boy; ‘and the | water, we are not to hunt or fowl in that direction.” 


reason why [ ask for service in Tyrone is, because I am a MacQuillen, | *‘ Then farewell for a while, Jeniko, be silentand punctual.” 
and I hate the Scot.” | The Scot had now no doubt that the chief of the fish whom he had 
“Why serve him then?” left on Ram's [sland was O'Neill, and that Clara had been seized by his 


“Thou art not a Scot?’’ said the boy, fixing an eye of fierce enquiry | jealous concubine, himself being mistaken for John the Proud, by his un- 
on his eer intentional disguise. He had formed the resolutian of profiting by this 
Randall of Mull smiled and said, ‘ Thou dost mistake me; why, I | casual resemblance, and taking his chance of passing for the great rebel, 
would ask, dost thou serve Yellow Sorley in the stables of Dunluce, and | till he might obtain an interview with his cousin, and endeavor to release 
why bear his letters over the hills of Tyrone ?” | his fair friend. “If they believe me to be O'Neill,” he argued with 
“In Danluce, which is mine own castle by right,” replied the boy, “I | himself, “and knew that I had sight of their party in the wood, 
served the yellow tyrant because I was his prisoner; in Tyrone, because | will not dare to offer any violence to Clara. The proud adultress will at 
he made me swear by the tomb in the Cathedral of Colraine, that I would least secure my poor friend from all chance of dishonor ; so if my plan 
do his errand ere he let me cross the drawbridge—none but a MacQuil- | should fail, I alone will suffer; perhaps the English army may release 
len dare venture up the Bann, and therefore I was chosen.” her—perhaps the jealous woman may voluntarily send her home. Alas! 
“ Thou art a brave youth,”’ said the Scot, “and I would willingly | I little thought three days ago that I should so soon be thus involved in 
take thee into my service, but that for certain weighty reasons I must | the fate of one now dearer to me than I thought woman would ever be 
just now ride alone; but tell me the way to Foichnagall, and I will re- | again !” 
ward thee.” | Occupied with such reflections, he rode along, scarcely observing that 
“You will see the camp of the Reagh More, noble sir, from the top the road grew gradually wider and more beaten as he ascended hill 
of yonder hill. O*Neill himself is absent, if it be he whom you seek.” | pointed out by Jeniko, as lying between him and the camp, but he started 
“It is the Banierna O'Neill, to whom I have an urgent suit,” replied | on coming to the brow of the eminence, for he had rarely seen a stronger, 
the Scot, for a faint hope of seeing his unhappy cousin here flashed upon | or more extensive encampment than that which occupied the plain before 
his uncertain mind—“ if thou wilt tel! me in what part of the camp I him. The number of the huts fully accounted for the deserted ap 
may find her,” he added, “I will give thee thanks and reward.” | ance of the country, and herds enough to have pastured all the waste 
“The Banierna More,” said Jeniko MacRickard, “has her pavilion | meadows he had passed, were scattered over the plain, one part in 
on the right of the main street ; thou wilt kaow it by the red hand float- | staked enclosures, beside piles of all kinds of forage. Troops of mount- 
ing from the flagstaff. I saw her early this morning, entering with her ed soldiery were seen patrolling the woods, and a battallion of galloglase 
train from the woods, and it seemed to me that a maiden who was with | at excercise on the glacis of the inner camp’s intrenchments. The sun 
them was in some sort their prisoner.” was already sunk, and a favorable twilight setting in; but he longed for 
“Good Jeniko,” cried the Scot; “tell me, I beseech thee, what was a deeper dusk before he could venture on the perilous attempt; and at 
the dress of that maiden ?” the instant, however, an outpost recognised him, and drew up at a little 
“She was wrapped in a mantle,” replied he, “and I marked no part , distance on the road, presenting their arms till he should pass. It was 
of her dress save her shoes; but, by virtue of my baptism, I never saw | now too late to retreat; he pulled his capover his brows and galloped up, 
such shoes on maiden’s feet before—they bad red pieces of wood two , and bowed as he passed the guard undiscovered; he then crossed the 
fingers deep beneath the heels, fine golden clasps upon them, and’—— | plain at a rapid pace, and made for the nearest entrance. The guard 
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again turned out, hailing their chief's return with loud acclamations of | they wondered much at the choice of the bearer. 


delight and attachment. He passed the barriers with equal success, 
and turned his horse’s head, amid a crowd of uncovered and amazed | 
retainers, down the narrew street of huts to his left. The noise of his | 
arrival flew through the camp on all sides; but the strangest report that | 
head ever yet agitated the rude public of Foichnagall was, that O'Neill 
was riding at the top of his horses — to the quarters of bis lawful, 
but long neglected lady. Hugh Duff MacAulay baa his gay battle- 
axe thunderstruck, as he saw the royal _——— leap from his horse 
upon the grass-grown esplanade, throw him reins, and pass him right 
up tothe door of the desolate-looking booth. It was opened by a | 
woman, who uttered an exclamation of delight and surprise, and ran be- | 
fore him into her mistress’s apartment to announce the happy tidings. | 
The Scot threw himself into a corner of the low hall, and averted his face 
from the little light remaining, as he heard a quick step announce the en- 
trance of the astonished lady. She stopped at a little distance when 
she saw he did not rise to receive her. 

“* My Lord—O’ Neill,” she said, “ I am here as thou hast commanded.— 
Nora, withdraw; the King would be alone.’’ The attendant retired; 
the Scot rose and extended his hand; she took it fondly, kissed it, and 
said, “O'Neill, thou hast long been a stranger in thy wife’s house; 
but I have no will now to upbraid thee. Let me sit again by thy side, 
my lord and husband,” she said, taking her seat on a low boss of rushes 
on his right hand; “nay, turn not away thy face, gloomy although it 
may be to think how fearfully thou didst win me, and how wantonly thou 
hast cast me off. I will not upbraid thee; I swear to thee I will not 
again complain. Shane, dear Shane, why dost thou tremble in the 
embrace of thy wedded ard true wife?” for the frame of her disguised 
kinsman shook with strong emotion, as his former horror of her conduct, 
which had brought him hither only for the sake of another, yielded to 
sympathy and pity for her own miseries. 

“ Dear Catharine,” he whispered—she pressed his hand with a joyous 
fesponse to her fluttering heart—* as you love your own kin and yourown 
soul,” he continued, in a low and impressive whisper, that made her 
start with a pang of painful amazement—“as you love the Clan Don- 
nell, would atone for the sin you have done, restrain yourself, and scream 
not —I am not O'Neill, but thine own cousin, Randall of Mull.” 





The wretched lady sank back insensible: hs caught her as she fell, 
and, with a quiet action of a determined man, and laid her gently on 
the ground beside a window, which he then threw up to the evening 
breeze. The moment she reopened her eyes, his voice was urging new 
entreaties in herear. ‘Sit up, Catherine—lean on me, and fear nothing. 
We are safe from all discovery. O'Neill is at this moment far from 
Foichnagall. Forgive me my disguise, dear Catharine ; for my life, and 
the life and honor of one as dear to me as myself, depend on its success. 
Alas! I have practised a cruel deception on thee, my wronged and 
wretched cousin! But forgive me, for the sake of our joined hands in 
the chapel of Glenarm.” 

“Oh, Randall,” she said faintly, ‘‘ remind me not of those innocent 
and happy days. I dare not look back on them—mine eyes would be 
blasted by the brightness.” 

“ Bright days are yet before thee, Catharine. But let us waste no 
time in idle words. The camp believes me to be O’Neill,—I am indeed 
dressed in his cloak and cap.” 

‘* My husband !—what has happened to my husband?”’ exclaimed the 
— lady. 

“T swear to thee I left him safe on an island of the great lake yesterday 
morning,” replied he. ‘I will tell thee all in good time ; meanwhile give 
this token ;” and he took the engle’s feather from his cap, “to the gallo- 
glass before the door. “ Tell him—O’Neill’s commands are, that he goes 
to the pavilion of the Lady O'Donnell, and receive from her hands the 
female prisoner brought in her train this morning to the camp—that he 
bring her in safety to me here, and also that he have four fleet horses 
ready for the road at a minute’s warning—all this on his peril.”’ 

“Thou dost not mean to take me away, Randall?” said the lady, in 
pitiable alarm. 

“Catharine, I conjure you, trust me,” he said. ‘If you desire it, I 
will take you hence, but not otherwise, as I am a Catholic Christian.— 
Canst thou remember what I have said ?” 

“T can—the lady—” she could not pronounce the hated name, “ she 
isto send hither the female prisoner brought into the camp in her train 
this morning—the galloglass who brings her is to have four horses ready 
for the road.” 

“Right, right,” said he; ‘and bid him also fetch hither the northern 

, whom he will find awaiting my commands at the Dungannon gate. 


Now let me make as if I were busied, and do thou, my dear cousin, | 


give those commands, lest my voice might betray me.”’ 

He turned, and seemed to occupy himself in the further end of the 
apartment; and the lady summoned her attendant, and desired that the 
, alloglass should be brought to the door. Hugh Duff appeared, re- 


eived the orders and token, and being cautioned to see that he failed in | 


no point cf his instructions, departed with the step of a man charged 
with impo tant authority. 

Around the entrance to the Lady O'Donnell’s pavilion was a crowd 
of eager expectants, in the midst of whom Alister Mackenzie, her 
secretary, stood in considerable alarm, awaiting the result of an aspect 
so unlooked for as the affairs of the royal booth had now put on. 

“Way ‘or O'Neill's messenger!” cried MacAulay, holding out the 
Jong feath r, and clearing a passage through the staring captains and 


“What are the King’s commands ?”’ said Mackenzie. 

Hugh Duff began to repeat his message aloud: the moment the secre- 
tary perceived its tendency, he sought to interrupt bim, but Hugh, with 
the boldness of office, persisted in declaring his commands before the 
whole assembled crowd. 

‘Let the maiden be brought forth speedily, Master Mackenzie—and 
on your peril see that the horses be fleet and well-caparisoned,” he called 
after the astounded secretary who sought his mistress in despair, while 
the supposed disgrace of the royal favorite spread with a rapidity even 
greater than that of the rumor of O’Neill’s arrival. 

“Good fortune never comes of broken vows,” said one. “ Hugh 
Calvagh may put the ball of Ballyshannon Castle in order for his lady. 
She will soon be knocking for admittance at his gates again.” 

“ Rather say a cell in the abbey of Boyle or Bonegal,” rejoined the 
other. 

“ Alister of the Isles is likely to change places with black Hugh—a 
pleasant sight to see our secretary shouldering the galloglass’s axe be- 
fore his own door?” cried a third. 

“I'd rather see him swing on his own gallows,” said a fourth, ‘where 
many a better man than ever was his father’s son has swung like a d 
ere now, through his traitorous procuring,”—with much more of suc 
ominous muttering. 

Up to this time, no one had yet dared to announce to the Lady O’ Don- 
nell the return of O'Neill. She still sat in an inner chamber, meditating 
the means of screening herself and friends from blame should they have 
been discovered, and of still maintaining that supremacy which she had 
long enjoyed. Alister Mackenzie entered pale and agitated. 

“Lady,” said he, “O'Neill is returned.” 

“Tam prepared to meet him, Alister,” she replied; “hear my de- 
sign, and admit him without delay.” 

“ Lady,” stammered the secretary, ‘O'Neill, I fear, knows all. He 
has now ridden into the camp, on the very horse which Munagh Garbh 
abandoned in the wood.” 

“T am prepared for that,” replied the lady. ‘ Munagh Garbh desert_ 
ed from our troop two days since: be it thy business to arrange that re 
port among my kern. It was the same party of the Lynagh-men wh 
burned the Erenach Gallaghar’s house, still hovering about their prey 
that stole the Saxon girl. Munagh Garbh is himself of the Muinter 
Lynagh, and has more than once threatened to take service under Tur- 
logh. Thus is all accounted for; what sayst thou to my story?” 

“All the wit of woman cannot save us,” said the secretary; ‘‘ the 
Scot’s messenger saw us this morning as we brought ber hither, and it is 
supposed he has told O'Neill as much, for the Reagh More has laid his 
commands upon us to deliver her up without delay.” 

“ Faint-hearted fool !’’ cried the lady, “ I will go to O'Neill. —The mes- 
senger lied; it was my tire-woman Grana Nic Owen whom he saw— 
where is O'Neill?” 

“ Banierna, prepare thyself for ill news !”’ said the secretary, “O'Neill 
is so enraged that he hath gone to the booth of ’.——he hesitated. 

She started from her seat. 

“ Wretch !”” she exclaimed, ‘‘what wouldst thou say? speak out.” 

“O'Neill is with his wife, lady,” said the secretary, “ with the Ba- 
nierna M’Donnell—and I have sent him the young Saxon, as he com- 
mands.” 

“ Villain!’ cried the enraged lady, ‘‘ dost thou stand before me and 
call her his wife? Dost thou, to my face, tell me thou hast disposed at 
thy pleasure ef my prisoner? Thou, whom I have raised from the dust, 
—dost thou join the other conspirators against my right and honor 7— 
Out of my sight, son of a she-wolf—hence !”’ she cried, frantic with rage, 
and stamping on the floor. 

Mackenzie drew back a moment, appalled by her wild violence; but 
when he saw her cast herself back upon a couch, exhausted by her pas- 
sion, and in tears, he approached her and said— 

“ Banierna, thou hast done me ae am still true to thy service. 
Rise, and we will go down together, appease O'Neill or fly.”” 

“ What !”’ cried the miserable woman, “ stand at the door of his law- 
ful wife, and beg admittance to the man who scorns me? Never—never 
—I will seoner die than suffer that dishonor! Go, make thy peace, if 
thou canst, but here I lie till death, or Shane O'Neill come for me!” 

She fell on the floor in strong convulsions. Mackenzie summoned her 
attendants, and left her sweoned among their hands. 

In the meantime the Scot sat with his cousin, detailing to her the cir- 
cumstances of his escape, and subsequent adventures, and eagerly ex- 
pecting the arrival of his messenger. Lady Catharine listened in mourn- 
ful silence to his atory. 

“Randall,” she said, when he had finished, “ thou hast teld me that, 
to which my ears have been long accustomed. O'Neill is abandoned and 
tyrannous ; his paramour is proud and cruel. I am now for three years 
the victim of daily and open insult from them both,—yet, O forgive me if 





g& ntlemen, who recognised the token with accustomed respect, although | moment beheld his messenger with Clara Warden and Jeniko mounted, 


it be asin! I love my husband sti!], and still am satisfied to hope on in 
silence. Ask me not to fly: I shall never again show myself among the 
Clan Donnell. They call me the wife of my father’s murderer, but oh, 
Randall, believe it not: he fell in the open field, and on the even beam of 
battle, nor knew [ by whose hand, till I was long the wife of O'Neill. 
No—no—ask me not to go: let me remain and expiate my guilt, if guilt 
| it be, in patient suffering here. 

She sat down and wept bitterly: the Scot, dashing a tear from his eye, 

turned to the window, Er he heard the tramp of horses, and atthe next 
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and two led horses ready at the gate. He turned to his cousin, embraced 
her, and kissed her cheek and forehead—* Farewell, Catharine—mayst 
thou be happy!”’ he exclaimed ; “‘yet I fear to think of the anger of thy 
husbend—come with us even yet—I will protect thee : I will bear thee 
to England or to France, or whither thou wilt—anywhere but here.” 

“Go, go, and may heaven be your guard !” she cried, turning from his 
side, and burtying into her own chamber. 

The Scot, with a heavy sigh, crossed the threshold. A crowd was 
gathered round the court-yard : he waved his hand for them to retire : 
Jeniko, who seemed to comprehend his whole design, shouted aloud— 
“ Way for O'Neill !”’ making his charger perform a demivolta into the 
thickest of the press, and effectually clearing a space round the little 
cavalcade. Clara had not dared to look up till she heard a voice by her 
side, the sound of which made her almost drop from her seat. One 
earnest whisper explained all, and the next moment the Scot was mount- 
ed, and the whole party, Hugh Duff being desired to lead the way, were 
riding at a quick pace for the Dungannon gate. Jeniko, who had received 
some brief orders from his leader, now said to MacAulay, “ We take 
the Armagh road, my friend, and O'Neill would not be interrupted—let 
us ride on.” The unconscious guide pricked out in front, and was fol- 
lowed over the forest path by the unsuspected fugitives. 

While they were thus riding southward at their horses’ speed towards 
the English camp, on the Blackwater, a company of footmen were slowly 
wending their way towards Foichnagall, from. the woods and mountains 
dm the north. The rising moon displayed the haggard and toilworn Irish 
of Ram’s Island. Their leader, John the Proud himself, drew his weary 
limbs with difficulty over the rugged pathway, yet still refused the fre- 
quent offered support of his equally spent companions. They gained the 
outposts of Foichnagall about an hour before midnight. The previous 
rumor of O’Neill’s arrival had already spread to the farthest advanced 
guards, so, when the soldiers saw him now descend from the mountain 
road before them, they were perplexed with strange surmises. Used as 
they were to his wild life, it did not astonish them to see him marked 
with all the tokens of flight and disaster, and they spread together what- 
ever fare they could produce, without question or comment, in his pres- 
ence : but a dreadful suggestion, that it could be nothing but the King’s 
wraith which had been seen already, soon spread among them out of ear- 
shot of the resting-party. 

“« For what do ye lay your heads together, ye gossiping knaves ?"’ cried 
O'Neill to a knot of whisperers round the next fire. There was no an- 
swer from the questioned party, but one of his own body-guard, who, 
unobserved, had heard their ominous surmises, came up, and in a low 
voice, communicated to him their import. O'Neill was not more super- 
stitious than others of his time, but he turned pale as the man spoke. 

“ Who saw it ?” he inquired, immediately referring the appearance to 
something supernatural. 

“ Here is Brian Roe MacGillespie, who says he was withia an arm's 
length of it,” said some one at the guard-fire. 

“ Send him hither,” said O'Neill. 

A kern came forward. 

“ Say what thou hast seen.” 

“ O'Neill,” replied the man, “I saw your likeness, mounted and ac- 
coutred as you left the camp three days since, ride from the north gate 
to the beoth of the lady Cette of Kyntyre, and_enter her door, leave- 
ing what seemed your horse in the keeping of the galloglass Hugh Duff 
MacAulay.” 

“If the dead could rise,” said O'Neill, thoughtfully, “I would say it 
was the Scot in my stolen garments. But no; the curragh went down 
ten miles from any land ; the fishermen at Toome saw her founder ; and 
cloak and Scot, and all the precious freight she carried, lie twenty fath- 
oms deep in the middle of Loch Neagh. No—bring mea horse, and 
ghost or devil I will question it. Lamh dearg aboo !” he cried, as he 
threw himself again on horseback, and the war-cry of his house was 
echoed after him from watch-fire to draxbridge, as he gallored in the 
track of his mysterious predecessor through the camp. He made direct 
for the hut cf his wife: there was a crowd of girls and women in the 
court, and a chorus of maidens singing—“‘ We have brought the summer 
with us” in congratulation under her windows. Shane's heart fell as he 
heard his own condemnation in the people’s joy over his supposed 
return to right conduct. They recognized him as he rode up: 
® lane was opened fur him to the door—aged women, matrons, and young 
gitle, all blessing him as he passed He was sick for shame and terror; 
or he never doubted that he had been summoned to the scene by super- 
human sgency, but he preserved the boldness of his deportment till he 
gotover the threshold—the long uncrossed threshold of his wife’s chamber. 

“Catharine !” he cried, “what is this which has been here in my 
likeness—has it appeared to you ?” 

“Oh, my own lord and husband ! is this thyself at last ?”’ exclaimed 
his lady, starting from her tear-wet pillow, and falling on his neck. 

“It is myself, Kate,” he said, ‘but who or what has been this other ? 
—tell me, [ conjure you.” She looked up smiling through her tesrs. 

“Oh, Shane,” she said, “1 have a strange tale to tell thee—sit down 
and drink this cup of wine, and I will tell thee all traly and gladly.” 

He sat down beside his wife, and she took his hand in hers, and told 
him all that had happened. The sinking beat seen by the Toome fisher- 
men, had been the other sail already mentioned. It was long past mid- 
night when Shane O'Neill left the side of his ledy ; he turned and kissed 
her as he left the door ; his step was light and vigorous agrin, and the 
marks of his rough journey were gone. He walked straight to the 
great pavilion in the middle of the camp.—The sound of lamentations 
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was loud within; he hurried forwerd, and entering, found the Lady 
O'Donnell and her women, mourning over the distorted body of Alister 
Mackenzie—he had strangled himself. 

‘How now ?” cried O'Neill, ‘‘ who has done me this service 1” 

The women told him shortly how it was; hut the Lady O'Donnell 
swelling with shame and indignation, burst into a torrent of reproaches, 
long and vehement, which was only interrupted by the entrance of another 
and more impetuous mourner, It was Hugh Duff MacAulay, covered 
with dust blood ; he burst into the tent crying thatall was over, that 
O'Neill was lost—a prisoner to the English. 

‘Thou liest sir!’ said Shane, seizing the astounded galloglass. 
‘*Hast thou spread this news also in the camp ?”’ 

“ By the head of O'Neill,” cried Hugh, “ this is either witchcraft or 
worse.” 

“‘ There is no witchcraft in the case,’ said Shane, ‘beyond the ready 
wit of a brave Scot who has outdone us all with a cap, a cloak, and a 
stout heart. But tell me truly, Hugh, hast thou bruited abroad this thy 
news of my fancied capture ?” 

“O'Neill,” said the galloglass, ‘‘ I feared to throw the camp into con- 
fusion, and waited til] I came hither ere I spoke.” 

“ Thou bast done wel), and shalt be rewarded for thy discretion,” said 
Shane ; “ and now draw thy breath, andtel! me how this capture of your 
supposed O'Neill took place ?”” 

“Tt was the strangest thing I ever saw,” replied Hugh. “ He and 
the young girl, and the boy Jeniko—a knife in his throat, young wolf- 
whelp—rode right up to the English out-posts at Dungannon, and asked 
who commanded 

«Sir Dominick Warden,’ said the Saxon sentinel. ‘We surrender 
to him,’ cried the penitent young traitor, and up rode the advanced guard. 
I struck for O'Neill as long as I could hold my axe, but he called to me 
himself, as it seemed, to fly if I could for my life ; and so seeing I could no 
better, I e’en turned my horse’s head, and never drew bridle till I got te 
Foichnagall.”’ 

“O'Neill !” eried another messenger, rushing in, ‘‘ by your head I have 
seen the ragged steff on the Deputy’s ensign, floating in the meonlight, 
three miles south of Magherafelt—there has been a bloody battle at 
Toomeferry, and the English of Cragfergus are in Killeightra.” 

“« What is our loss 7”” questioned O’ Neill. 

“Thirteen of the Oahans, and five of the O’Hagans, with an hundred 
and fifty galloglass, and two hundred kern and horseboys.”’ 

“Ha!” cried Shane, ‘ this smacks of sweat in the palm. Go there, 
Hugh Duff, to the quarters of Sir Neale MacPhelimy ; shew him this 
my signet ring, and tell him to draw down his battle to the hill of Money- 
more, and to keep the pass against all comers ; and do thou,’ turning 
to the other messenger, ‘‘ get thee a fresh horse, and carry to Ocahan my 
command, that he make stand in Tulleghaga withthe clan Hagan. Now 
send me hither my secretary Neal MacEver, call up Brian Barry and 
Harry Oge. Ah! my poor foster-brother. I had forgotten that shrewd 
stroke of the oar-blade, but it was fairly dealt and I forgive it—thou wil 
never again rise at the cry of lamb dearg. But enough of idle sorrow. 
Ho, MacEver, write to Sir Art MacMahon that I must have a thousand 
galloglass on the banks of Blackwater in a week. Brian Barry, thou art 
Captain of the watch, double the guards on the north, and erect outposts. 
Rory Buye—send thither our chief herdsman—see thou that one third of 
our creaght be driven ere daylight to the hills above Killymoone ; let the 
women and children of the camp accompany them ;” and se on, issuing 
orders, and arranging his plan of defence, apparently unconscious of the 
presence of the silent females. At length Lady O'Donnell recovering 
from her consternation, ordered her atrendants to lift the dead body of 
Mackenzie, and was about to have renewed her complaint—*“ Tut !” cried 
Shane, “get to your bed, ye silly women. My business is now with 
Elizabeth of England.” 

——<— 
From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
THE OLD TAR’S TALE. 


Motuer Carey’s Cutcxens—py Hawser MARTINGALE. 


The most remerkable bird that is met with on the ocean, is the little 
Petrel, or, as it is more usually called, Mother Carey's Chicken.— 
This bird is a little larger than the sparrow, or about the size of a Bob- 
o’-Lincoln—to the male of which bird it bears some resemblance also in 
color. The Petrels are seen in almost every sea, and are often met with 
at an immense distance from the land—and they sometimes accompany 
ships on long voyages, flying around them, or following in their wakes, 
and gorging themselves with the tit-bite, thrown overboard by the cook 
or steward. These little birds appear to be almost insensible to fatigue, 
and never alight on a ship, unless driven on board a heavy storm. 
They seldom rest upon the water, although at times, their feet, in rapid 
motion, seem to touch the crest of the foaming waves—and hence they 
have been compared to St. Peter, walking on the water, and have ac- 
quired the name of Petrels. Whence the name of Mother Carey’s 
Chickens is derived, it would probably be difficult to discover. Can any 
one enlighten me on this subject? 

The Petrel is an interesting bird to the sailors, who love to wateh its 
graceful motions, as it flies rapidly across the stern, or hovers over some 
luscious dainty, which floats on the surface of the water; but the old tar 
seems troubled, when he listens to its shrill cry of kee-re-kee-kee, be- 
lieving that this cry is the forerunner of a gale. Indeed, the vetre! has 
been regarded in times past, as an intelligent being, that is grateful for 
kindness, and revengeful fur injuries, takes a deep interest in the welfare 
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ef seamen, and in some sort exercises an influence over their fate. It 
is therefore hardly necessary to say, that the petrel is an object sacred in 
their eyes; and any attempt to destroy, or distress one of these harm- 
less, and rather social birds, meets with a signal rebuke from the old 
case-hardened tars, who take pleasure in attracting them towards the ship, 
and pampering them with choice food, and whistling to them encoura- 
gingly, as if they sought to secure the good will and influence of these 

dian birds. Indeed, many thrilling tales have been told on ship- 
—y during the watches of the night, of sad marine disasters, caused 
by treating the Mother Carey’s Chicken with outrage, or wanton cruelty. 
I once heard of an old, but kind hearted, and perhaps superstitious sea- 
man, relate a melancholy narrative, illustrating the influence which the 
Mother Carey's Chickens exercise on the fortunes of sailors on the 
acean, to which, while snugly coiled up in the heel ef the bowsprit, I lis- 
toned with much interest at the time, and I trust my readers will be now 
as happily entertained. 

It is nearly half a century, since the ship Philistine, commanded by 
Nathaniel Percy, sailed one afternoon in the month of July, from Long 
Wharf, in the port of Boston, bound to London. Besides the regular 
officers and crew, there were two passengers on board—Colonel Charles 
Talbot, an English gentleman of fortune, and his lovely and interesting 
bride, who had shone in the brilliant circles of fashion, under her maiden 
name of Louisa Carleton, as a star of the first magnitude. 

Indeed, they were a lovely and interesting pair, and seemed designed 
by nature for each other. Colonel Talbot was about twenty-six years of 
ago, tall and muscular, yet symmetrical in his proportions, and graceful 
in hia movements. His features were bold and striking, and almost con- 
stantly lighted up with a smile of kindness and good humor. He was 
one of those men we not unfrequently meet with, who seem formed to 
make friends wherever they may be, and whose frankness, vivacity and 
gallantry, are particularly calculated to win the faver of the gentler sex. 

His bride was not more than nineteen years of age, and singularly 
beautiful. Her features were regular, and her figure was faultless. Bet 
her most fascinating charms consisted in her spiri/uelle expression—in 
the air of intelligence which reigned in her countenance—in the evidence 
of a soul, which beamed from her bright black eyes. She seemed the 
very personification of goodness, purity and truth; and she loved her 
husband with a deep and enduring affection. 

And her love was returned. They had but jnet entered on the thresh- 
old of matrimony, and beheld nothing around them but fiuits and flow- 
ors; the grapes without their intoxicating properties, and the rosea with- 
out thorns. They saw before them in Fancy’s magic glass, a long and 
brilliant career of never-fading joys. They found a paradise in the so- 
ciety of each other, and little thouglit that shadows, clouds and darkness 
would ever rest upon their Eden. 


The first part of the passage was prosperous. The gales were auspi- 





cious, and rapidly did the good ship glide onwards towards her destined | 


port. 


man and a good seaman, and exerted himself to eontribute to the com- 


passed that some new scene, or object, or incident was not represented, 
of a character to attract their attention, or awaken their curiosity and ad- 
miration. In the early hours of the night, when the gentle breeze hardly 
filled the sails, and the moon shone upon the ocean, and upon the lofty 
ssils, and spars, and hull of the ship, with a lustre which is never wit- 
messed on the land, and the broad expanse around them seemed like a 
vast ocean of molcen silver, the happy coupie, hand in hand, would pace 
the deck, their souls attuned to harmony, while silently contemplating 
the grand and beautiful scene around them. 

And thus a fortnight rolled away, and the shjp bad accomplished more 
than half the distance across the AUantic—yet nothing had oceurred to 
disturb the tranquility of the new married pair, or furnish any practical 
Wlustration of what are often spoken of as “ pearls of the seas.’’— Louisa, 
one afternoon, laughingly declared to Captain Percy, that the stories so 
often told of “ waves mountain high,’ “ furious burricanes,”’ and “ fa- 
tal shipwrecks,” were, she believed, mere tales of fiction, invented to 
gain the sympathy of the landsmen—that for lier own part she would as 
willingly be on the sea as on the land, so far as danger was concerned |! 

Captain Percy shook his bead. “ Fair lady,’’ said he, “ you have 
mot yet reached the English channel ; and although this season is not ge- 
nerally considered a boisterous one, yet we sometimes have heavy weather 
en the Atlantic in the month of August. From my heart I wish that 
when you are safe, a few weeks hence, in the midst of your kindred on 
he shores of old England, you may be able to repeat the sentiment which 
you have just uttered.” 

A few days after this, when the ship was in the lengitude of the West- 
ern Islands, one pleasant afternoon, Edward Talbot went on deck alone 
—Louisa, compiaining of a slight head-ache had retired to her state- 
room, and Captain Percy, having pledged his passenger in several glasses 
*« of good old Madeira,”"—a dangerous custom which prevailed in these 
degenerate days—became rather droway, and having turned into his 
berth, was snoring away, as if fora wager. Talbot paced the quarter 
deck for a few minutes, when his attention was attracted by the riotous 
conduct of some Mother Carey's Chickens, which were screaming, and 
struggling, aud fighting with each other, in the wake of the ship for some 
tit-bits which the cook had thrown overboard. The colonel was a keen 
sporteman,and he prided himself in his dexterity as a marksman, and while 
he gazed upon those harmless birds, some evil spirit whispered in his 
ear that there was a chance for acapital shot! With all the infatuation 


of a sportsman, whe seems to rejoice in the opportunity to destroy life, | twelve o’cleck 


The accomodations were convenient—the captain was a worthy | 


even when such an act can.eprocure him no benefit, he acted from tLe 
impulse, without reflection—without taking counsel of his reason or be- 
nevolence—and hastened down the cabin stairs for his fowling-piece. 
The chief mate, Mr. Downing, hailed him when he came on deck, and 
asked him what he was going to shoot. 

“T intend to knock over one of those Mother Carey's chickens,” 
replied. 

“ Thope not,” said Mr. Downing. 

“Why ?”’ inquired Talbot. 

“No good will come of it,” rejoined the mate. “ Ever since I have 
been to sea, and that is some five and twenty years, it has always been 
considered a bad sign to kill a Mother Carey’s Chicken. The sailors 
never do it. They believe it will bring bad /wck—and even when these 
birds are driven on board, tired out in a gale of wind, as is sometimes 
the case, they treat them with great care and tenderness.” 

“Pho! nonsense!” exclaimed Talbot; “Mr. Downing, I did not 
think that you would cherish such superstitious notions. There is no 
more ill-luck in shooting a Mother Carey’s Chicken, than in shooting a 
plover or acurlew.” And almost on the instant, on seeing several of 
these birds hovering over some attractive substance floating on the waters, 
he raised his gun to his shoulder and drew the trigger. Three of the 
inoffensive animals fell lifeless on the ocean, and the remainder, appa- 
rently much terrified, flew rapidly away, uttering the plaintive cry of 
“ kee-re-hee-kee! kee-re-kee kee !" 

“A good shot, considering the distance !” exclaimed Talbot in a tri- 
umphant tone. 

“T’'m not sure of that!” croaked out an old Triton near him, Bob 
Buntline by name, who was at the helm—and whose countenance ex- 
hibited unequivocal signs of consternation. ‘I am afraid, Sir, that 
you'll rue the day that you fired that shot. Perhaps we shall all of us 
rue it.”” 

“What do you mean, Bob?” said Talbot. ‘ You surely cannot be so 
weak as to believe that any harm can ensue from shooting two or three 
birds on the wide ocean !” 

“ But recollect, Mr. Talbot, those birds are Mother Carey's Chick- 
ens! I lave seen them killed before to day—but I always found that 
the murder was soon afterwards fearfully avenged.” 

Louisa had hastened on deck at the report of the gun—and had heard 
the remarks of Bob Buntllne. ‘* What is the matter, Edward?” she 
enquired in @ tone of much agitation.—* What have you done 1” 

‘Nothing which should give you a moment’s uneasiness, my bright 
one,” said he with asmilo. “I have only shot two or three of those 
petrels, which have been flying about us and making an unusva! clamor 
—and some of our good friends here seem to think that I have com. 
mitted a crime—and that a terrible penalty will be exacted! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“ How coul/d you, Edward, have the heart to shoot those beautiful in- 
nocent birds, which seemed so happy ?” gently asked the tender-hearted 
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Talbot felt abashed at this gentle rebuke from tha lips of the being 
whom he so deeply loved. He felt that like an unthinking boy, he had 
committed a wantun act of cruelty. ‘1 hardly knew why I didit,” said 
he, “ but I believe that a true sportsman is one of the most selfish and 
heartless of beings. With a good fowling-piece at his elbow, he can 
bardly resist the temptation to try his skill as a marksman on every wild 
bird he meets with on the sea or land. Dut Louisa, I will give you a 
guarantee that I will not hurt your feelings again in this way, during the 
passage ;” and saying this, the young man gaily tossed the fowling-piece, 
which he still held in his hand, into the sea. 

He was rewarded by a look, which he estimated as far more valuable 
than all the guns that “‘“Jo Manton” ever made. Arm in arm they de- 
scended into the cabin, and in a few minutes, the fate of the poor birds 
was forgotten by the happy pair. 

But it was not scin the forecastle—the attention of all hands had been 
lirected to the subject—and alarm was expressed in strong characters 
on the hard features of the tars. Bab Buntline was quite eloquent on 
the eubject, and pointed out with much clearness and force, the evil con- 
sequences which would inevitably ensue from the cold-blooded murder 
of Mother Carey’s Chickens. There was a lung concultation among the 
men, while they sat around their kid of hard beef, and sipped their re- 
spective pertions of a dark-looking, ill favored beverage, by courtesy 
called fea, upon the possibility of doing something to counteract the ef- 
fects of the dreadful curse which they felt was upon them—and a bluff- 
looking Dutch sailor, who had been several voyages from Amsterdam to 
Batavia, declared that he knew a charm, which possessed a wouderfully 
counteracting effect—and it was determined that this charm should be 
concocted and carried into effect on the fgllowing day. 

That evening the sun disappeared beneath the waters from an un- 
clouded sky, and soon after, the etherial canopy seemed studded with 
stars, sparkling with the briliancy of diamonds—the wind continued light 
feom the northwa:d—the ship proceeded gracefully on her way at the 
rate of four or five knots—and every man on board predicted pleasant 
and moderate weather for at least twenty-four hours longer. Even Bob 
Buntline, as he cast a suspicious glance around the horizon, at eight 
o'clock, before he went below, admitted that there were no grounds for 
apprehending any immediate evils. ‘* But lil tell you what,” said the 
old croaker, ‘‘we shall have to pay for killing these Mother Carey's 
chickens before we get fairly across the big pond—mark my words!” 

The second mate, Mr. Nelson, had the first watch, from eight to 
The captain and the passengers retired about ten 
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o'clock, without again alluding to the subject of the shooting of the birds. 
It was about six bells, or eleven o'clock, when the attention of Mr. Nel- 
son, who was a vigilant officer, was attracted by the appearance of some 
faint flashes of lightning in the west. In a shorttime they became more 
frequent and vivid; but at least half an hour elapsed before he saw the 
semblance of a cloud. At lengtha dark mass appeared rising from the 
herizon, having a distinct outline, and emitting every few minutes flashes 
and streams ot lightning, which illuminated the whole face of heaven. 
The cloud rapidly increased in magnitude, snd it was now evident that a 
fearful squaLL was rising in the west. 

It was about seven bells, or half-past eleven, when Mr. Nelson went 
below to ronse out the captain, who hastened immediately on deck ; for 
he was one of those shipmasters who are always ready, by day or by 
night, to rush on deck at a moment's warning, whenever the situation of 
the ship may require their presence. When he reached the deck the 
Jow muttering sound of distant thunder was beginning to be heard. 

“It is coming, sure enough!” said he. ‘Muster all hands!’ And in 
& moment after, the unpleasant sound of “ ALL HANDS aHoY! SQUALL 
#0!’ aroused the sleepers fromn their state of forgetfulness. 

‘« Take in the top-mast and top-gallant studding-sails !"’ shouted Cap- 
tain Percy to the chief-mate—“ and be handy about it. We have no time 
to spare! Clue up the reyals and top-gallant sails, and furl them at 
once.” 

The men saw the dark cloud, and the lightnings which it vomited 
forth; they heard the rumbling of the thunder, and went to work in ear- 
nest. The light sails were soon taken in—the courses were hauled up— 
the spanker was furled—the jib was hauled down and handed, and be- 
fore eight bells were struck, the Philistine was moving gently along un- 
der her three top-sails and fore-top-mest stay-sail. 

The squall had now approached much nearer the ship—the well-defined 
edge of the cloud had nearly reached the zenith; all beneath it to the 
westward was dark, obsolutely L/ack, except when lighted up by the 
electric fluid, which flashed forth with startling brilliancy almost every 
moment. But in the zenith, and all around to the eastward, as far as 
the horizon, not a cloud, or even a heze, was to be seen—the stars stil) 
shone with unusual splendor. But the dark cloud marched onward 
with terrific speed—passed the zenith—and soon began to settle down 
towards the eastern horrizon; and the stunning sounds of *‘ Heaven’s 
artillery” burst upon the ears of the mariners from the dark and funereal 
looking canopy above them. % 

The top-sails were now clewed down on the cap—the reef-tackles 
hauled-out, and the buntlines hauled up; and the men were standing by 
the braces, ready to brace up or square away the yards, whenever the 
squall] should strike the ship; for the wind which had been blowing a 
gentle breeze from the northward, had now died away, and the ship had 
lost all steerage-way, and had fallen off to the southwest, and lay rolling 
in the trough of the sea. This was truly an awful moment—but the 
scene, could it have been divested of all idea of danger, was full of 
majestic beauty and sublimity; and had it not been for the alarming 
oceurrence which had taken place the previous afternoon, it would not 
have exited any emotion in the bosoms of the hardy crew of the Philis- 
tine. But superstitious fear is frequently contagious, and each of the 
seamen had imbibed a goodly portion of the apprehensiout so eloquently 
expressed by Bob Buntline, and looked upon the approach of the hurri- 
cane as a prelude to some melancholy disaster. They silently and 
promptly performed the duties exacted by their officers—but the light- 
ning flashed upon unquiet countenances and upon pallid cheeks. 

After the dark clouds had rolled over their heads, and had nearly 
obscured every one of the lamps of heaven, a few large drops of rain fell 
heavily on the deck, and Captain Percy looked eagerly to windward, in 
order to get the earliest intimation of the furious rush of wind, which was 
so anxiously expected. Suddenly a sound was heard in the distance, as 
of the roar of the waves when dashing upon craggy rocks. 
tinuous, and every moment grew louder. 

“Tt is coming !” exclaimed the Captain, with unusual energy. 
careful with the belm, Charley! 
to work with a will.” 

‘All ready, sir!” said Mr. Downing, the chief mate, in a quiet, but 
gruff voice. 

The squall struck the ship! The wind came “ butt-end-first,” and 
blew with terrible violence, resembling in its fury the hurricanes of the 
Windward Islands, or the typhoons of the East India seas. The Philis- 
tine at this moment was unfortunately lying with her yards skarp braced 
up on the starboard tack. The wind came from about three or four 
points on the starboard bow, and took her topsails aback. The Captain, 
aware of the imminent danger of the ehip’s position, and believing that 
he could not “ box her off,’ shouted aloud, as she came to the wind, to 
brace round the after yards, and to put the helm hard-a sta:board.— 
But, owing to the howling of the storm, and the tremendous peals of 
thunder, his orders were not understood, and confusion reigned throughout 
the deck—and if they had been promptly executed they could hardly 
have improved the condition of the ship. 
trons, and rapidly gathering sternwey ! 


It was con- 


“ Be 
And stand by the braces, men, ready 


The Philistine was now in- 


At this critical juncture, the rain fell in torrents, and the violence of and conversing in broken whispers of the melancholy event which bad 


the wind tore the sails from the gaskets which had confined them to the 
yards or booms, and they were fluttering and streaming in the blast.— 
The lightning was now inceazant—it blinded the eyes of the hardy mari- 
ners, who began to think that indeed their last hour was at hand—the 
thunder was heard in crashing peals, and sometimes resembled the 
vollies poured forth from the ranks of a well-disc'plined regiment of sol- 
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diers, and sometimes the angry and stunning broadsides of a ship of 
the line—and the peals seemed to reverberate from the walls of black- 
ness, within which they were enclosed. 

At this instant, while the water was rushing into the cabin windows 


| with great velocity, Colonel Talbot, who had been aroused from his sleep 


by this dreadful battle of the elements, rushed up the companion-way, 
bearing in his arms the fainting form of his lovely wife. He reached the 
deck—but had hardly time to note the condition of the ship, or to realise 
the horrors of the scene around him, when a thunderbolt struck the 
main topmast, and shivered it to atoms—a ball of fire was seen 
descend to the deck, and there exploded with a deafening report! 
Nearly every person on deck was struck down or partially stunned by 
the shock ! 

During this time, occupying hardly a minute, while the water had filled 
the cabin, and was actually rushing over the taffrail, the action of the 
helm, it being still hard a-starboard, caused the ship to fall off to the 
Northward—and the top-sails shivered, and split into shreds. The ship 
thus lost her sternway, when she appeared to be on the very point of go 
ing to the bottom stern-furemast. ; 

The officers and men soon recovered from the force of the electric 
shock, which had produced on them only a temporary effect. They felt 
thet the crisis was passed. The wind had now somewhat abated of its 
violence, and the fury of the tempest had evidently passed away—the 
ship was put before the wind, and although the lightnings still hissed, 

the thunders howled, and the rain poured down in torrents, and the 
sails were blown from the yards, and the masts were badly crippled, yet 
all conviction of actual danger was over. 

The officers and men now, prompted by those kind feelings which are 
proverbially an attribute of the sailor, and which seldom cease to operate 
even in the most alarming emergencies, hastened to raise from the deck, 
Colonel Talbot and his interesting wife. They were lying, clasped in 
each other's arms, beneath the lee quarter rail! The bodies of this um- 
fortunate couple, were immediately conveyed into the cabin—and every 
means in the power of Captain Percy, to restore them to consciousness 
was tried. In the case of the lady, they were found successful—for she 
was unscathed by the electric fluid! but the brave, the generous, the 
noble-hearted Talbot was no more—the bolt had fallen upon him—the 
strong man was in an instant bereft of his strength and his life! And Low 
isa Carlton—the guy, the beautiful, the joyous, had become in less thas 
one short month, a wife and a widow. 

I shal! not attempt to describe her feelings at this heart-rending event. 
They can be imagined by those who can cherish sympathy for the afflict 
ed. But in the midst of her sorrows, Louisa had one source of consola 
tion—she regarded the blow which her happiness bad received, as a die- 
pensation of an over-ruling Providence—and she bore her sorrows with 
true Christian fortitude. But whenon the following day ehe was told by 
Captain Perey that the remains of her husband must be committed te 
the deep, she remonstrated with tears against this arrangement, and en- 
treated him to convey the body to England, that it might receive Chrie- 
tian burial. He convinced her, however, that this could not be done— 
and preparations were made for the funeral services on the next after 
noon. 

A rode coffin was constructed by the second mate, Mr. Nelson, of 
some pine boards, and at the bottom were deposited several nine pound 
shot, and other metallic substances, for the purpose of sinking the coffim 
when it was launched into the deep. At eight bells in the afternoon, oll 
hands were called, and the ship was hove to. After Louisa had taken 
last sad look of the features of her husband, the cover of the coffin was 
nailed down—and it was borne apon the deck. A plank wae placed 
across the gunwale, near the gangway, and on the outer end of the plank, 
the coffin was deposited. The crew had now all aasembled, with thought 
ful countenances and saddened hearts in the waist—and thither Louise 
was conducted by Captain Percy, to witness the solemn rites of consign 
ing the body tothe deep. She was clad in a robe of spotless white, 
the chosen color fur a bridal array. Ah, she little thought when, with @ 
buoyant heart she left ber native land, under the protection of one whe 
had claim to all her affection, that in less than a little month from the 
time when she plighted her faith at the nuptial altar, she would require 
funeral weeds. 

Captain Percy now took the Prayer Book, and read in a clear and die 
tinct tone the solemn and impressive “ Burial Service of the Church of 
England.” As he concluded, he gave a sign to Mr. Downing—and the 
inner portion of the plank was raised high in the air, and the coffin was 
slipped gently off the farther end into the water, and quickly disap 
beneath the surface. At this moment a flock of petrels that bad bees 
silently following the ship all day, set up aloud cry of “ kee-ree kee! 
kee ree kee” as if in exultation over the spectacle they had witnessed. 
And when the yards were braced up, and the ship again proceeded om 
her course, these strange birds were again seen hevering over the spot, 
where the waters had divided to receive the mortal remains of poor 
Talbot—and their clamorous screams and shouts grated harshly on the 
ear ! 

At sunset, while the crew were assembled in groups on the forecastle, 


taken e, old Bob Bunting stretching out his gaunt and brawny arm, 
and pointing towards the west, exclaimed, “1 knew it would be so. I 
never saw it fail. There’s something mysterious in the nature of these 
birds, which never visit the land, but hatch their young under their wings, 
and are found in every part ef the Atlantic. Whoever kills one in waa- 
tonness, is sure to rue it bitterly before the lapse of many days. Colonel 
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Talbot was a noble fellow, and would have made a first rate seaman if 
he had chosen the occupation of a mariner. But it is a°great pity that 
he could not resist the temptation to shoot Mother Carey's chickens. And 
now, shipmates, you may rely upon it, that we shall have good luck for 
the remainder of the voyage !” 

With this assurance, the countenances of the crew brightened up— 
the “ ductor’’ brought from the gslley their ¢¢a—and while seated around 
their evening meal, the worthy tars recovered their usual spirits, and 
cracked their jokes along with their buscuit, and seasoned their salt 
junk with choice and pungent specimens of genuine salt of another flavor. 

But there was one on board that ship, whose buoyant spirits had de- 
parted, never to be restored—whose hopes had been blighted, even when 
they were most strongly excited—and who suffered, in tears and in 
silence, the effects of a shock which brought her to an early grave. 
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WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 
Farewell, O Winter! gentlemanly old man; and hail, O 
Spring! most ladylike of young women! Frequent flirtation 


has there been for a week or two past, between Greybeard and | 


Green Mantle, and at one time we thought it would have been 
a match; but mine ancient’s heart failed him on the very 
day he had concluded to “ pop the question,” and in very 
shame he suddenly disappeared, and it is rumored that he has 
gone to the frozen regions, perhaps of the Pole. Lovely Spring, 
noways cast down, seems to feel that she has made a narrow 
escape ; and, if we do not greatly mistake the matter, she will, 
ere long, be leaning her ear “in many a secret place,” to the 
soft solicitations of Summer, and yielding herself up with the 
usual sort of struggles to his blameless embraces. This mar- 
riage will doubtless be celebrated in a couple of months. 

“ Two ofa trade can ne’er agree,” has been so long an adage 
that the memory of man and the oldest tradition preserves no 
period when it was not accepted asa truth, and, we shame to 
say, admitted as a consequence. That low minds should in- 
dulge in grovelling jealousy is to be expected ; but from the 
educated and intelligent, one would fancy we might expect 
better things. 
sition would seem to place them above narrow feelings are 
the very persons who most indulge in them. Authors, who 
profess to enlighten the world, should, of all other men be fair 
in judgment, and candid in speech. But the bitterest reviews 
of works, are by cotemporary authors. The public who are not 
in the secret, when they find a book cut up ina review, lose 
the key to its violence. Asa general rule it may be set down 
thatif a poet is abused it is done by a poet—a historian put 
upon the rack, the screws are turned by a historian—a linguist 
pulled to pieces, a linguist is the executioner—a novelist dressed 
down, a novelist does the business—and so on through the 
whole catalogue. Even theologians can administer the lash to 


each other with as much bitterness as any body, upon opportu- | 
Sometimes where an author is an avowed editor, the | 
whipping of his cotemporaries is done without a mask, and in | 


There | ber does but little credit tothe high reputation of two eminent 


nity. 


these cases the bane carries the antidote with it. 
are jealousies and backbitings also in what par excellence 
are called the professions—but divine, doctor or clergyman 
does not earry his acrimony so far as the author. Perhaps 
it is because each of these professions mixes more with the 
world, and can understand what estimate the world will put 
upon declarations respecting one member of a profession, by 
another of the same trade. 
suak their character as a class, and destroyed belief in what- 
ever ill one wight of the pen may say with another. They en- 
gender also personal bad feeling and bitterness, and ma Kgthose 
who by community of taste might be supoosed to be the best 
friends, the bitterest enemies. Authors in cities are divided 
iato gladiatorial cliques, and live on in uneasy jealousy and un- 


| rary quarrels. 





Yet it is too ofien the case that those whose po- | 


| held out. 


The squabbles of scribblers have | 
| tocome out in monthlies. 
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easier crimination and cecrimination. Some, it is true, keep 
clear of these eddies of ill will, and stand aloof from petty lite- 
They consult their own happiness in so doing— 
make their vocation what it should be—one of refined enjoy- 
ment—and in that enjoyment give their readers participation 
by freedom in their writings from offensive and personal attacks 


| upon their own cloth. 


We have received another batch of “cheap publications” 
trom Carey and Hart, viz.: The Farmer’s Encyclopedia, num- 
ber four ;—Natural History of the Honey Bee, by E. Bevan ; 
—third volume of Macauley’s Miscellanies; and some trashy 
Adventures in China, by a field officer. These books are all 
bound in colored covers, and sold at 25to 3l4cents each. Ei- 
ther of them contains about as much reading as a single num- 
ber of the Brother Jonathan; but we suppose they must be 
denominated “ cheap publications,” like every other unbound 
work that issues from the press. 


The Langleys have done up a new edition of Norman’s 
Rambles in Yucatan in red paper covers in order to bring them 
under the general head of “cheap works.” One of these pub- 
lishers casually remarked to us the other day, “ ’Tis a pity to 
cover so splendid a book with fancy paper—but it is the only 
way to ensure a good sale!” The price of this new edition, 
with all the original engravings, is one dollar. 


Advancement of Religion the Claim of the Times—by ANDREW 
Rep, D. D.—press of M. W. Dodd, brick church chapel. 
This neat volume embraces ten Lectures on practical piety, 
delivered at the close of the year 1838. Of the character of 
the work, the Rev. Dr. Spring says:—‘ With portions of it 1 


| have been exceedingly interested, as throwing together very 


important thoughts upon the most important topics of reli- 


| gious instruction; well arranged and favorably expressed.— 


Whoever reads it will be abundantly compensated, and if he 
reads it with the spirit with which it is written, cannot fail to 
become a more enlightened and useful christian.” 


Of General Morris’s New Mirror, which appeared last Sat- 
urday, we are not disposed to complain; but we really think 
that the public has not got all that was naturally expected 
from the important manner in which the forthcoming of the 
new paper was announced, and the promises the prospectus 
We hope the editors will in future numbers hand- 
somely pay up the great deficiency in the first one. Froma 
hasty glance we should say that its columns are principally 
filled with light gossippy selections; and that which is origi- 
nal, is of still less value. The whole number may certainly 
be read without severely tasking the mental powers. Al- 


though we are much disappointed in the “original design” that 
g Pp g g' 


accompanies it, we confess that the copper-plate work looks 
something better than the wood engraving which embellishes 
the cover or Brother Jonathan, (which, by the by, we intend to 
improve in the course of a few weeks.) Altogether, this num- 


gentlemen, whose respective merits have been applauded by 


| the press sufficiently to smother them by the weight of its 


panegyric. In conclusion we must express the wish, that the 
New Mirror may meet with that success, which the talents 
and courteous and winning deportment of its editors make 
them so well merit. 

Every thing new almost now published in England, appears 
Besides the six or eight popular 
remances which we receive in parts by each Boston steamship, 
we have standard works of all kinds, historical, biographical 
and scientific. For biography and history, perhaps, this mode 


of publication answers very well; but we cannot consider it 
To keep up the 


the best way of publishing works of fiction. 
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interest in this manner, it is necessary that the tale should be 
episodical ; and a succession of discursive narratives, rather 
than a story, with the great requisite of unity preserved. To 
every chapter there must be given a heavy proportion of thril- 
ling or amusing adventure ; and when the work is complete, it 
is generally found to be too crowded—and that it is unnatural 
and improbable from a redundancy of incident. 


Literature is now a drug ; all the markets are overstocked ; 
there is a universal glut; prices have fallen far below prime 
cost ; and publishers can expect to flourish nowhere except in 
the bankrupt list. Thusa bookseller’s shop has absolutely the 
smell of an apothecary’s; citizens sicken and hold their noses 
as they pass by, and are glad to get beyond the suburbs for a 
mouthful of fresh air. Yet, drug as it is, people will be at 
work—pounding out books with pestle and mortar—making 
out prescriptions, and offering their medicines in paper parcels 
to that good easy patient, the public, in spite of her declara- 
tions that she has already a surfeit—nay, some of these pub- 
lishers seem resolved that she shall swallow, and seek by ma- 
nual dexterity or violence to insinuate or force their stuffs down 
her throat! Even the “ regular practitioners” in the publishing 
line, have of late turned to advertising quacks, and we see 
their announce nents prefaced in a manner that would do credit 
to the immortal candy man. But to be serious. Will not 
they fora little while perpend, and they will not fail to per- 
ceive that their present proceedings are injudicious in a 
high degree. Where such a surplus of literary nutriment is 
spread out, the public will partake daintily, and sparingly ; 
and but few, very few wil) be found who are willing to make a 
meal from the large stock of oatmeal and small beer, which is 
offered on such liberal terms. 


The unexpected result of the New York municipal election 
—the overwhelming majority which the Democrats have 
gained over the Whigs—has astounded even the most invete- 
rate and hardened politician. Six thousand majority for Mayor 
Morris !—a change of four thousand votes from the last eleec- 
tion !—and that too against a: formidable opponent—a man 
highly popular among the mechanics of the city—one in whose 
character and deportment not even “the scurvy politician” 
could find a flaw—is am incident in party strife almost unac- 
countable. The defeated party will doubtless cry out “ fraud 
and pipe laying!” but we are inelined to believe that the in- 
creased taxation, which was nearly doubled last year in conse- 
quence of the Croton Water and State taxes, had something to 
do with this election. - The increase of our taxes was about 
seventy-five per cent., and this circumstance combined with 
the unfortunate street-sweeping contract, no doubt had a great 
effect in prejudicing the tax-payers against the party in power. 
If these were the causes of this extraordinary result, all we 
have to say is, it was more the misfortune than the fault of the 
Whigs. As far as New York is concerned, it may now be 
safely said that “ the old coon” is utterly annihilated—not even 
a hair of its skin remains to tell its fate! 


CommanDeR Mackenzie, we are happy to hear, has received 
an official communication from the Secretary of the Navy, an- 
nouncing that he has been honorably acquitted by the Court 
Martial of the charges preferred against him, and that the find- 
ing of the Court has been approved by the President of the 
United States. He is at last compensated for the harrassing 
vexations which his unfortunate position on board the brig 
Somers entailed upon him; and those who have accused him 
of cowardice must feel that the justification of his conduct by 
some of the bravest and most aecomplished officers in our navy 
gives an insignificance to their charges, and places them be- 
neath notice. Under the circumstances of the case—with a 
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full knowledge of the trial he would be compelled to undergo 
on his return—the moral courage evinced by the commander of 
the Somers has never been exceeded in the public service of 
the country. A subscription has been opened at the Philadel- 
phia Exchange, for the purpose of raising funds to present a 
sword to this gallant officer. 

The absconding of Jacos Surman, who for fourteen years, 
was a confidential messenger of the banks and brokers be- 
tween this city and Philadelphia, cannot be accounted for on 
any other grounds than that he is insane. [t is now asbertain- 
ed that he has carried off not less than $15,000 or $20,000, 
though he had the opportunity of taking $100,000. More than 
a week since we conversed with a gentleman who knows 
Suipman intimately, and who had entrusted him with some 
four or five hundred dollars on the very day he ran off. This 
man expressed no concern about the safety of his money ; 
“for,” said he, “if Surpxan is really gone, I know I shall 
not be the loser by him—I am positive of it—he could never 
betray his friend—it isn’t his nature.” Two days afterwards 
the gentleman received his money through the Philadelphia 
Post Office. Suman has a wife and three or four children 
residing in Philadelphia, to whom he has hitherto uniformly 
discharged the duties of husband and father. Notwithstand- 
ing his movements, so far as known, warrant the worst sus- 
picions, those who have trusted him for years, find it difficult 
to believe that he has betrayed the confidence reposed in him. 
The Union Bank of this city offers $2000 reward for his arrest. 

The New York Senate on Monday, while the Militia bill was 
under consideration, adopted an amendment, by a decided vote, 
abolishing imprisonment for militia fines. The propriety of this 
amendment, it seems to us, must be obvious to all who are ac- 
quainted with the cruelties which have been practised under 
the old law, in this city. 

Who has not heard of the cottage at Stryker’s Bay, where 
resides a very unassuming, but at the same time a gentlemanly 
and agreeable host, Mr. Corsyn, of the Olympic Theatre.— 
Riding on the Bloomingdale road a few days since, we stopped 
and spent half an hour at this delightful retreat, and we must 
say that we have not passed time so agreeably this many a 
day. Mr. Corbyn rides into town daily to attend to his theat- 
rical duties as associate manager of the Olympic, but always 
contrives to be at his little paradise on the Hudson at the right 
hour to entertain his friends. It is a pleasant ride of eight 
miles to Stryker’s Bay. 

It is said that Presipent Boyer has fled from Hayti to Kings- 
ton, carrying with him three millions of treasure. This is 
just what was predicted here on receiving the first accounts of 
the insurrection in that island. For his proclamation on retir- 
ing from the Presidency, see last page of this day’s paper. 

A new number of the American edition of the Lonflon Lan- 
cet is published this morning at the Brother Jonathan office, 162 

Nassau-street. Price six cents. 


Our complete edition of The Adventures of Tom Stapleton 
will be ready next week. It will be embellished with the whole 
of the original engravings—twenty-four in number—and the 
work itself has been reprinted under the revision of the author, 
Joun M. Moors, Esq. It occupies a triple number of the Bro- 
ther Jonathan, and the price will be twenty-five cents, or six 
copies for one dollar. 

The new Italian romance, Anselmo, the Grand Master of the 
Secret Order, (mentioned in our last number) is rapidly going in 
type, and its issue will immediately follow the publication of 
Stapleton. It comprises a series of remarkable and soul-stirring 
incidents, connected with the plot of a most excellent story. 
We anticipate an immense sale of this work. 
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Sm James Crarx on Consumprion.—This eminent physi- 
cian has written a book setting forth the effects of the various 
climates throughout the world upon different diseases. There 
is a very important subject treated of in this volume, viz: the 
influence of climate in consumption. The impression that this 
fatal disease requires a mild climate is so strongly fixed in the 
public mind, and such erroneous opinions universally prevail 
on the subject, that a particular notice of this portion of Sir 
James’s argument may not be uninteresting to the general 
reader. To establish more fully the vast importance of any 
useful information relative to the treatment of consumption, we 
have only to refer to the weekly record of deaths, which gives 
just reason for apprehending that the alarming mortality, by 
this disease, is on the increase. 

Is, then, a removal to a mild climate really beneficial in the 
cure, or even in the prevention of consumption ? If beneficial, 
in what way, and in what degree is it so? And what climate 
is the most beneficial? The work before us contains much 
more information relating to these important points than is to 
be found anywhere else ; but we fear we must say that the in- 
formation is satisfactory chiefly because it is extensive and ac- 
curate. It conveys to us much less hope, and opens less pros- 
pect of benefit from the change, than we could desire. But it 
will, no doubt, be highly valuable to the medical profession, 
and to the public generally ;—by setting the case in a true light, 
and by showing what climate can do, and what it eannot do. 
If the effect of Sir James Clark’s delineation of the true feat- 
ures of consumption, and his exposition ot the way ia which 
climate influences its development and progress, were limited 
to the abolition or even discouragement of that insane system, 
so generally followed at present, and too generally countenanced 
by the medical profession, of sending patients abroad in a state 
of confirmed consumption—that is, in a hopeless state—his book 
would be of inestimable value. It would at least afford some 
comfort to the hearts of the hundreds of parents who are now 
every year compelled by this fatal custom, to see their children 
die under all the aggravations of evil necessarily attendant on 
a residence in a foreign Jand. But the book, we confidently pre- 
dict, will do much more than this; it will be the means of sa- 
ving many lives, by pointing out the way in which a miid 


climate can truly be made efficient in lessening the appalling 
fatality of this disease. 


Sir James Clark coincides in opinion with all the great patho- 
logists of the day, that consumption, when fully formed, is al- 
most universally fatal. The essential character of this disease 
consists, as is well known, in the formation of numerous small 
masses (called tubercles) in the substance of the lungs, which, 
in their growth and progressive changes, destroy the natural 
structure of the organs, and fatally derange many of the func- 
tions essential tolife. When once developed in the lungs, it is 
extremely doubtful if these bodies can ever be removed by na- 
ture or art; when they have gone beyond their first stage, and 
exist in considerable quantity, it seems nearly certain that they 
are utterly beyond the resources of either.* We, no doubt, 
every now and then, hear of this or that person cured of con- 
sumption, by a regular member of the faculty; and in the 
course of every half-score years or so, there springs into tempo- 
rary notoriety some bold pretender of the regular order, whose 
confident promises (sometimes, perhaps sincere) and loud boast- 
ings, impose upon many the belief that this hitherto intracta- 
ble malady has at length been brought under the dominion of 


* We are well aware of the very peculiar and extremely rare yet well authen- 
ticated case, of acure being effected after the discharge of a tubercle or tuber- 
culous abscess by expectoration ; but this case can only be considered as a rare 


exception to the general rule, and ought not to be at all calculated upon in 
practice. See, for information, on this point, the classical works of Laennec, 
Andra!, and Louis, and especially the present author's treatise on consumption. 
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art. But the total ignorance of this class of persons respecting 
the real nature of the disease, and the great difficulties often 
experienced by the most learned in discriminating it, in its ear- 
ly stages, from some other diseases, sufficiently explain these 
occurrences. And the great teacher, Time, soon justifies the 
skepticism of the man of science, by covering with oblivion 
what, if true, could never be forgotten, nor permitted to yield 
its place to any novelty, however great, or any claimant, how- 
ever loud. It is, therefore, with much satisfaction that we find 
the present author devoting all his powers to the elucidation 
of the remoter causes of consumption; and of the nature and 
character of that morbid condition of the system to which it is 
found commonly to supervene. If we cannot cure consumption 
itself, we may possibly be enabled to obviate the circumstan- 
ces that lay the first foundation of it; or we may even be ena- 
bled to remove the first changes impressed by these circum- 
stances upon the organization. 


The remote and predisposing causes of the disease are well 
known, and have been generally noticed by preceding writers ; 
but Sir James Clark is the first, who, to our knowledge, has for- 
mally described the precursory disorder; or attempted (to use 
his own words) “ to fill up the blank which has been left in the 
natural history of consumption, between a state of health and 
of established and sensible disease of the lungs.” The precur- 
sory affection of the system is termed by him Tudlercular Ca- 
chery ; and he looks upon it as the nidus or matrix of the sub- 
sequent disease of the lungs. 

It is a powerful adjuvant of the medical means best calcula- 
ted to remove this disorder—for, unlike its progeny, it is often 
curable—that removal toa mild clfinate is strongly recom- 
mended. The same measure is likewise advised, though with 
much less confidence, when there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that tubercles are actually formed in the lungs. But it is 
denounced, as we have already stated, in the strongest terms, 
not only as useless but cruel in the extreme, except in a few 
particular cases, when the disease is confirmed. We will here 
allow Sir James Clark to speak for himself; only observing that 


we entirely accord with every sentiment expressed by him in 
the following extract :— 


“« Unfortunately it too often happens that the period of constitutional 
disorder, which we have just been considering, is permitted to pass ; and 
it is not until symptoms of irritation or impeded function ia the lungs, 
such as cough, difficult breathing, or spitting of blood, appear, that 
the patient or relations are alarmed, and that fears are expressed 
that the chest is ‘threatened.’ Such symptoms are but too sure indi- 
cations that tuberculous disease has already commenced in the lungs. It 
may, indeed, be difficult, in some cases, to ascertain the positive exist- 
ence of this, although by a careful examinatiomof the chest, and an at- 
tentive consideration of all the circumstances of the case, we shall sel- 
dom err in our diagnosis; and it need not at any rate affect our practice, 
asa strong suspicion of the presence of tubercles should lead us to adopt 
the same precautions as the certainty of their existence. 

“ When tuberculous matter is deposited in the lungs, the circumstan- 
ces of the patient are materially changed. We have same functional 
disorders which existed in the former state: and we have also pulmons- 
ry disease, predisposing to a new series of morbid actions—to bronchial 
affections, hemoptysis, inflammation ef the pleura and lungs, &« — 
which calls for important modifications in the plan of treatment. Re. 
moval to a mild climate, especially if effected by means of a sea voyage, 
under favorabie circumstances, may still be useful as in the former case 
—namely, as a means of improving the general health, of preventing in- 
flammatory action of the lungs, and even, perhaps, arresting the progress 
of the disease. 

“When consumption is fully established—that is, when there is exten- 
sive tuberculous disease in the lungs, little benefit is to be expeeted from 
change of climate; and a long journey will almost certainly increase the 
sufferings of the patient, and hurry on the fatal termination. Under such 
circumstances, therefore, the patient will act more judiciously by content- 
ing himself with the most favorable residence his own country offords : or 
even by remaining amid the comforts of home, and the watchful care of 
fiiernds. And this will be the more advisable when 4 disposition to sym- 
pathetic fever, to inflammation of the lungs, or to hemoptysis, bas been 
strongly manifested. 

“It is natural for relations to cling to that which seems to afford even 
a ray ef hope; but did they know the discomforts, the fatigue, the expo- 
sure, and irritation, necessarily attendant on a long journey in the advan- 
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ced period of consumption, they would shrink from such a measure. The 
medical adviser, also, when he reflects upon the accidents to which such 
a patient is liable, should surely hesitate ere he condemns him to the 
additional evil of expatriation; and his motives for hesitation will be 
increased, when he considers how often the unfortunate patient sinks 
under the disease before the place of destination is reached, or, at 
best, arrives there in a worse condition than when he left his own coun- 
try, and doomed shortly to add another name to the long and melancho- 
ly list of Lis countrymen who have sought, with pain and suffering, a 
distant country, only to find in itagrave. When the patient is a female, 
the objections to the journey apply with increased force.” 

It is not, therefcre, in the hope of his patients finding some- 
thing specific—some mysterious and occult virtue —in the air 
of a milder climate, capable of curing consumption, that our 
author sends them to Italy or Madeira; but it is because the 
climate of these countries permits the application of the means 
best calculated for preventing or removing those morbid ac- 
tions which too often terminate in consumption. The fatal 
error of this country is—to wait until the lungs are obviously 
affected, and then to hurry the unfortunate patient at once to a 
mild climate; without considering, in the first place, whether 
the case is of such a nature as really to afford any reasonable 
hope of benefit from any climate ; and, secondly, if a prospect of 
benefit really exists, which of the milder climates is best suited 
to the particular case. The plan recommended by the author 
is to watch the development of that train of symptoms, which, 
if left unchecked, too generally terminates in consumption ; to 
institute then a comprehensive and combined system of treat- 
ment calculated to restore the disordered functions; and, as en- 
abling some parts of this system to be carried much more 
effectually into operation, then to remove the invalid to the 
mild climate which is best suited to the peculiarities of the 
case. Such a climate, among other advantages, tends to pro- 
duce a greater equality in the circulation, by determining the 
fluids to the surface and extremities; removes considerably the 
risk of catarrhal affections, which, in predisposed subjects, often 
act as exciting causes of tubercles; and the greatest advantage 
of all, enables the invalid to be much more in the open air, and, 
consequently, to take much more exercise than he could possi- 
bly do at home during the winter. With such advantages as 
these, the plan of treatment calculated to restore the general 
health, and thereby to avert the threatened disease of the lungs, 
has obviously a much fairer chance of success in such aclimate 
as Madeira, where there may be said to be a perpetual sum- 
mer, than in cold, moist, and variable climates. We say the 
plan of treatment hasa fairer chance of success in such a cli- 
mate—not that the climate is to be considered as the sole or 
even principal agent in averting the impending malady, much 
less in curing it when it has already made good its footing. 
The fact is, that although a change to a mild climate may be 
sufficient, in some cases, to enable the natural pewers of the 
system to restore the disordered functions without the aid of 
art, these powers will fail in a great majority of cases; and 
yet, not so much, perhaps, from their deficiency, as because 
they are impeded and thwarted by an injurious system of regi- 
men or medical treatment. In the severer or more strongly 
marked cases, (even before the development of tubercles,) it 
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will be of little avail that the invalid changes our cold and | 


gloomy atmosphere for the soft breezes and brilliant skies of 
the south, unless he changes, at the same time, the habits 


which have induced, or aggravated, or accelerated his present | vince huving caused great distress, His Majesty ordered high officers to 


disorder; and unless he, moreover, adepts measures calculated 
to aid the sanative powers of nature. Nay, we will assert, 
however great may be the advantages of a mild climate in 
such cases, (and we consider them as very great,) it will be 
much better for an invalid to remain at home under good ma- 
nagement, than to go abroad to the best climate, under no ma- 





a mild climate is, in this case, greatly preferable to a cold one ; 
but a good system of discipline is indispensable in both. 


—— 

Suip Switzertann.—This vessel was supposed to be lost, having 
been over eighty days on her recent voyage from Liverpool to New York. 
Her passengers and crew were on short allowance forty days. She had 
two cabin and eighteen steerage passengers. 

—— 

ImporTant News rrom Cuina.—Great Riot and Fink at Can- 
ton.—By the ship Delhi, we have intelligence from the Celestial Em- 
pire to the 20ch December. There was an alarming riot at Canton on 
the 7th, in which the British, Dutch, and Creek hongs, or factories, were 
totally destroyed, together with a large amount of property. Five of the 
Chinese were killed during the riot. This event, connected with the re- 
cent mest horrible butchery of some two hundred British subjects who 
had been unfortunately wrecked on the Chinese coast, shows that the 
difficulties between the Chinese and English are far from being settled. 
War seems to te re-kindling in that quarter with great rapidity. We 
give an account of this, in which the revengeful, bitter feelings of the 
Chinese against the English, is seen throughout. It had become unsafe 
for foreigners to reside in Canton, and the English have now the worst 
part of their crusade against China to perform. A renewal of the war 
appears inevitable. The authorities at Canton disclaimed all participa- 
tion in the riots. They offered every apology, and promised to pay for 
all damage done. This, however, appears merely to deceive the English. 

The U.S. frigate Constellation, Com. Kearney, was at Macao on the 
17th of December. There were no less than eighteen American mer- 
chant ships in the Chinese waters on the 20th of December, when the 
Delhi sailed. 

From The Canton Register. 

At the time of this riot occuring, but few of the Factories, which were 
all more or less injured in May last year by the populace, were inhabited ; 
the Creek hong was without inhabitants; only one house in the Dutch, 
and four in the English hong were occupied ; nor was there, we are told, 
much property in the godowns formerly belonging to the Company. The 
most sensible loss on this occasion has been that of a considerable quan- 
tity of specie, said altogether to anount to about $350,000, which was 
plundered by the mob. It was said that summary capital punishment 
had been dealt upon some of the offenders, and their heads exposed as a 
warning in Hog lane. It is, however, a coincidence that the number of 
heads, and of those of the mob found dead in front of the factories, is the 
same, namely five, and the suspicion that the heads of the already dead 
were made to serve on this occasion seems not to be ill-founded, since 
during the then temper of the populace, and the very slender authority 
the government seemed to possess, thé latter would hardly have ventured 
on inflicting such summary punishment. Oa the following merning, the 
H. C. steamer Proserpine auchored in front of the Factories, and her 
opportune arrival (with Sir Hugh Gough on board) caused no small ex- 
citement, as no doubt the guilty Chinese fancied thet she would immedi- 
ately open fire upen the town. ‘The shopkeepers began to remove their 
goods, and people tried to get as much as possible out of the steamer’s 
way. Inthe course of the morning Sir Hugh Gough had an interview 
with the authorities at Canton, at which these expressed their regret at 
what had happened, excused it with their want of power over the excited 
people, and offered compensation for the damage done. It was, however, 
said that the people and villagers from the surrounding districts were 
marching up to Canton, so that we may next have to report a conflict 
between them and the troops. The fire had been completely subdued at 
last accounts and had not spread westward beyond Hog lane, so that ten 
of the thirteen factories remain standing. The authorities were again in 
possession of the place and no father violence for the time was apprehen- 
ded.” We have not yet been able to learn whether any lives on the Eng- 
lish side have been lost in this lamentable riot, although it is said, but 
this may be mere rumor, that two Englishmen are missing. 


| From the Hong Kong Gazette, 24th Nov.} 

Many of the troops who so cowardly fled before the barbarians at the 
battle of Chapoo, have been arrested, and, by imperial command, have 
been sentenced to transportation to the ‘‘cold country.” All the officers 
who also fled have been summarily disgraced. The officers and troops 
on the other hand, who fought bravely, have all been rewarded with im- 
perial favors. Recent freshets on the northern part of the imperial pro- 


proceed to the said districts and make accurate reports concerning the 
real state of the sufferers. In many instances these officers refused to 
report cases of distress unless they were feed by the suffering parties. 
His Majesty having got wind of this shameful collusion, had the offend- 
ers tried, disgraced and punisued. 

Such have been the alarm and dread in Che-keang and Keangsu, occa- 
sioned by the proceeeings of the barbarians, that the peasantry have been 


utterly unable to tili their fields, and consequently none are prepared to 


nagement at all, or under bad : ; ; , > 
g , management. Ceteris paribus, | omit the collection of this year’s revenue in the said provinces. 


pay their usual taxes in kind. The imperial assent is therefore given to 
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CowarpLy AssauLt.—William P. Winchester, a Boston militia 
colonel, and we believe a butcher of some eminence in'that city of notions, 


entered the office of Charles H. Peabody, the editor of the Evening | 


Bulletin, and inflicted a severe thrashing on that gentleman! The 
offence consisted in some personal articles in a recent number of the 
Bulletin, on the subject of a “ Marriage in High Life.” The parties to 
this affray are thus described: Winchester is an overgrown swaggering 
bully, and Peabody is a gentlemanly young man of small stature. He 
was sitting at his editorial table when Winchester came in and attacked 
him from behind. The following is the article alluded to: 

_ Inrropuctory Notg.—An exclusive copy of that most amusing pub- 
lication, the “ London Charivari,” has been forwarded to the editor 
of the Bulletin, by our friend Douglas Jerrold, author of the “ Rent 
Day,” &c., who is principal editor and proprietor of “ Punch.” It ia 
not generally known that this work is printed from eight to ten days be- 
fore the day of publication, and Mr. Jerrold sent us one of these copies 
in the last steamer, and directed our attention to the following graphic 
account of a “ Marriage in High Life,” which created, as he says in a 


private note, “ a thundering excitement in the neighborhood of Smith- 
field market.” We give it to our readers as we find it: 


Marriace 1s Hion Lire.—Last week the Honorable Mr. Fitz Au- 
ustus, son of the Most Noble, the Marquis ef Going-gone, led to the 
menial altar the all-accomplished and angelic sylph, the daughier of 
his Grace the Duke of Boeuf Gras, of Slush Lane, Slaughter House 
Square. On this occasion all the elite of the beau monde attended. His 
Grace is the lineal representative of the ancient and extensive family of 
the Lacquers, (see the genealogy of the family in the London Punch for 
March, ) and a vast number of the Lacquers were present. The supper 
was of the most recherche kind—boruf-a-la-mode—bceuf-au natural— 
calves heads of every variety—tripe and trotters in profusion.—Cham- 
pagne and an abundance of fresh mushrooms. The Flood pudding and 
cow-heel beef were greatly in demand. The band of marrow bones and 
cleavers was in attendance, and the horn music enlivened the festive 
scene. The rooms were super ly ornamented with festoons of gilt sau- 
sages—medallions of the Bocuf Gras family and Lacquers in a compo- 
sition, resembling in softness and delicacy, tallow. The arms of the 
families were superbly wrought in lard and tallow—being an ox rampant, 
a bull couchant—vert—a knife, two mallets crossed. Motto, not given. 

A similar coincidence is related by the Herald, of the great Doctor 
Johnson, though not so serious in its results. Whilst living in a garret 
in London, and editing the “ Rambler,” the Doctor published a descrip 
tion of one of the clubs ef that day, giving a graphic portraiture of the 
members, and the manner in which they smoked, drank, and enjoyed 
themselves. This number of the “ Rambler’ found its way to a village 
in Yorkshire, and a member of the village club, on taking it up, found to 
his horror that he and his fellows had been drawn to the life, and held 
up to the world in any thing but a desirable aspect. He immediately 
travelled to London, found out Dr. Johnson, and with great vehemence 
called him to account for daring to invade the sanctity of private life. The 
Doctor explained, and protested that he had never before known of the 
existence of his enraged visiter or his club; and the Yorkshireman, more 
sensible than the Boston militia colonel, returned in peace to his native 
village, leaving the features of the illustrious Johnson in undisturbed re- 
pose. It is well known that Dickens’ description of the Yorkshire 
schoolmaster excited the wrath of a score of Mr. Squeers, whohad suffi- 
cient discrimination to discover their likeness to the original. 

 — 

INTERESTING FROM TeExas.—By the arrival at New Orleans of the 
steam packet New York, we have Galveston dates to the 29th ultimo. 
From former advices it appeared that Judge Robinson, one of the Tex- 
ian prisoners captured by Gen. Woll at San Antonio, had been entrusted 
with official propositions for an accommodation between the two coun- 
tries. By this arrival the terms of the proposed arrangement 
have transpired :—First, it is proposed that Texas should acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of Mexico—Second, a general act of amnes- 
ty to be passed for past acts in Texas—Third, Texas to form an in- 
dependent department of Mexico—Fourth, Texas to be represented in 
the genera] Congress—Fifth, Texas to institute or originate all local 
laws, rules and regulations—Sixth, no Mexican troops under any pre- 
text whatever to be stationed in Texas. These are the principal bases 
of a projected treaty and other important points to be submitted to the 
President and the people; and, if they should be adopted by them, will 
give the Texans, among other important advantages, peace and a release 
of their countrymen now in prison, and a market for their staple product, 
cotton, at 25 cents per pound at the Mexican ports in specie, or 40 cents 
per pound at a distance from 200 to 300 miles from the coast. The 


Galveston Civilian, in publishing these propositions, speaks of them in a | 
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decidedly favorable manner, and demands for them a serious and respect. 
ful consideration. 

The Houston Telegraph states that it has received a letter from Wash- 
ington announcing that Gov. Pierce M. Butler, the Commissioner on 
the part of the United States, bad arrived with twenty men at the Waco 
village for the purpose of treating with the various tribes of Indians in 
conjunction with the Commissioners of Texas. 

—— 

Western RatLroap.—The fare on this road from Boston to Albany, 
has been reduced to four dollars—second class passengers, $2,70.—This 
will give a good chance to test the success of each price, by comparing 
the results of each with last year. The North River takes, to the sea- 
board, from Albany and Troy and back, 18,000 passengers a week, dur- 
ing the season of navigation. The Western Railroad had, during the whole 
year 1842, only 18,600 through passengers. No wonder, therefore, that 
the directors should make an effort to obtain an increase of this through 
travel—by the very means which has increased the through travel on the 
North River, viz: by reducing the fare. An increase of 8 passengers 
per day, each way, will cover the reduction of one dollar on each passen- 
ger, which is the sum made from the rates of last summer. If the increase 
be equal to a tenth part of those, who now seek the sea-board from Al- 
bany and Troy, it will add $187,000 a year, to the receipts of the Wes- 
tern Railroad. 





—— 

Tue Bouspary Treaty.—The Journal of Commerce says that evi- 
dence of an important and conclusive character in regard to the views of 
the Commissioners who negotiated the Treaty of 1783, on the subject of 
the Northeastern Boundary, has recently been discovered, and will soon 
be made known to the public. At present we are only at liberty to say 
that it fully sustains the American claim. The question of Boundary 
being now settled by treaty, it would be of little consequence what views 
have heretofore existed concerning it, had not the British journalists la- 
bored to produce erroneous impressions in Europe on the subject. Even 
now, it appears to us to be a matter more of curiosity than of conse- 


quence. 
——_ 


Gen. Jacnson’s Fine.—On the 29th ult., in the Louisiana House of 
Representatives, that body finally disposed of the report and resolutions 
touching the return of the morey paid by Gen. Jackson as a fine for con- 
tempt of Court. The Legislature declared its intention to refund the 
money out of the State Treasury, if Congress fail to pay it at the next 


session. 
——— 


More Mitierisma.—Mr. Eal, a Cleaviand tailor, was found in the 
woods about three miles from that town, sitting on a log, with a bible in 
his hand, awaiting, as he said, the second advent. Mr. Eal had been 
attending the Miller meetings for some time, and had become so man- 
iacal that a jury, called in compliance with the law on the subject of 
iasane persons, consigned him to the jail for public security. 

PR 

How THEY Do THINGS In South Carotina.—The ancient practice of 
punishing criminals by whipping is still in practice in South Carolina.— 
At Charleston, on the 8th inst. Sidney Knight, George Burges and Thos. 
W. Colburn, for grand larceny, were each sentenced to receive 39 lashes 
on the bare back, viz: 20 at one time and 19 at another; also to pay a 
small fine, and be imprisoned from two to six months. 


A 
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With jetty wings of hair, 

But spoke the intellect and soul 
That had dominien there, 

Ilov’d ! nor thought so soon my hope 
Would perish in despair! 





Tho’ I have never seen thee, 
And know not who thou art; 
Thou hast with hidden meaning, 

Deceived my youthful heart! | 
Thou knew’st the lovely visien } 
I followed with delight— 
Thou mad’st the bright creation 
All hateful in my sight, 
And gathered round its graceful form, 
The drapery of night. 


| Thou cam’st !—I need not mention 
What followed after thee, 

A sense of desolation 
Was only left to me! 

My youth’s delightful vision— 
Thou sternly bad’st depart . 

And swept with hurried fingers 
The lute-strings of my heart ; 

Still, I forgive thee thy deceit, 
Yet know not who thou art! 





Thou took’st.the very semblance, 
The character of him— 

Whose dark blue eyes of beauty 
With sin were never dim ; 

Whose high commanding furehead, 


New York, Apri! 6, 1843. Cc 
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New Yor« City Erection.—The election of municipal officers for 
the year 1843-4, came off in this city on Tuesday last, and resulted in 
an unexpected and overwhelming defeat of the Whig party. The result, 
we presume has astonished equally the victors and the vanquished. It 
has been a wide-awake week, and all the usual fun and variety of a New 
York election have been enacted. Oaths and heads have been broken, 
tongues have wagged fiercely upon subjects in knowledge of which their 


owners were guiltless; Tammany and National Hall have entertained | 


their respective votaries; and men have enjoyed a consequence which 
they will hardly find acknowledged to-day ; and women have wished the 
whole matter to the antipodes. It has been a hard pull on both sides ; 
and by both all possible arts short of direct perjury have been resorted 
to, apparently in a spirit of competition. When one discovered that the 
other was coming a ruse, instead of exposing it, the game was to oppose 
ruse to ruse and match foul play with foul play. Colonization has been 
cerried on to an extent which would astonish the great American society; 
and taverns in doubtful wards have suddenly received more than a full 
complement of boarders. 

It appears from the returns that the democratic majority for Mayor 
will be about six thousand votes—a thing altogether unprecedented, ex- 
cept on one occasion, about ten years since, when General Jackson had a 
majority a little ever five thousand. The vote taken is, in fact, probably 
larger ‘han on any prior occasion ; but there is surely nothing remarkable 
in the fact that the growing increase of our population should influence 
the aggregate number of voters. In 1840, there were about 41,000 votes 
taken. It is suppused that in the election so recently terminated, about 
46,000 voters went to the polls. One half of this increase has, it is 
probable, arisen from the additional naturalized voters since 1840, 
and the other half has been owing to the natural increase of the city 
population. 

In relation to the charge of fraud, alleged with such vehemence against 
the Democrats by the Whig papers, we have no doubt that it is well- 
founded, and that a great deal of that has been committed by both par. 
ties. But there are now so many preventatives against corruption on an 
extended scale, and the vigilance of the numerous inspectors has been so 
sharpened by former experience, that the frauds of both parties can 
hardly have created more than a thousand illegal votes. Making all 
allowances, therefore, it will be seen that by an incontestibly large and 
overwhelming majority, the Democrats have triumphed over their oppo- 
nents. 


The following is a list of the members of the Common Council eleet. 
Those in italics are Whigs: 


ALDERMEN. ASSISTANTS. 
First Ward, Edwin B. Clayton. _ Oliver Charlick. 
Second Ward, “Caleb S. Woodhull. tGeorge F. Nesbitt. 
Third Ward, Smith Dunning. t William Dodge. 
Fourth Ward, “Robert Martin. tDavid T. Williams. 
Fifth Ward, Francis R. Tillou. Robert Pattison. 


Sixth Ward, John Emmons. 


Thomas S. Henry. 
Seventh Ward, t James Nash. 


Charles N. Dougherty. 


Eighth Ward, David Vandervoort. Charles P. Brown. 
Ninth Ward, tWilliam D. Waterman. Isaac B. Smith. 
Tenth Ward, *Elijah F. Purdy, tDaniel Ward. 


Eleventh Ward, *Abraham Hatfield. tCharles J. Dodge. 
Twelfth Ward, Henry Brevoert. David S. Jackson. 
Thirteenth Ward, “Hezekiah W. Bonnell. William G. Boggs. 
Fourteenth Ward, tJohn B. Scoles. Samuel Nichols, 
Fifteenth Ward, t+ William V. Brady. James D. Oliver. 
Sixteenth Ward, Edmund G. Rawson. William C. Seaman. 
Seventeenth Ward, *Frederick R. Lee. tJames Pettigrew. 





*Aldermen last year. fAssistants do. 


The cleansing of the streets will at once demand the attention of the 
new Common Council. We are fully assured that many persons voted 
against the Whigs solely on account of the disgracefu! manner in which 
they have neglected the streets. In such a horrible state are they at 
present that we can hardly wait until the 9th of May, when the new of- 
ficials come into office, for some measures for bettering their condition. 
We have such abundant and remarkable facilities for cleansing our streets 
both in summer and winter, that there is no possible excuse for keeping 
them filthy. But at present'the abundant supplies of water which we 


possess are wholly unemployed. 
a 


Witp Aximats.—The brig Sea Flower, which arrived at this port 
on Wednesday from Trinidad de Cuba, brought one royal tiger, one 


Mountain do., one African Gazelle, and four good sized Serpents, con- 
signed to June, Angevine Titus, & Co. 

A serpent, about twenty feet long, and said to be nearly as large as a 
man’s body, arrived here on Tuesday last from South America, in the 
brig America, of Salem. It however died soon after its arrival. For a 

| few days it can be seen at the American Museum, after which the skin 
will be stuffed, and preserved among the curiosities of that establishment 


black do., one African leopard, one lioness, one Poonah bear, one Rocky 


—— a — 

AnotHer Hoperut Youse Srencen.—The Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has so unfeelingly endeavored to vindicate the piratical attempt of 
his son, to take possession of the U.S. brig Somers, at the expense of 
the honor and the life of a gallant and accomplished American officer, 
| has now another task to perform to keep up the respectability of his 
family. It appears that at the time the mutiny on board the Somers 
first became known, several of the newspapers stated that AMBROSE, @ 
brother of Pattie Spexcer who Captain Mackenzie hung at the yard 
arm, had fled from the Uuited States, a fugitive from justice. The Knoz- 
ville Register contradicted this statement, saying that Amsrose Sren- 
CER was a respectable lawyer, practising at Clarksville, Texas. ‘ Mis- 
fortune,” said the Register, ‘‘ has been tortured inte crime by malignity, 
and this, Mr. Spencer offers to prove to the satisfaction of his friends, so 
| 











} 





soon as the necessary testimony can be procured.” In relation to this li- 
beral offer thus made, the Lowisville Journal says : 


We are right curious to see this promised vindication of the Hon. 
Secretary’s vagabond of ason. It is now about a year ago that he came to 
this city from New Orleans, where, according to the New Orleans papers 
he had, in order to raise the wind, lyingly 1epresented himself as a 
bearer of despatches from the United States Government to Texas. On 
arriving here he immediately sought out the senior editor of the Journal, 
introduced himself to us, and asked for money. On being reminded of what 
the papers said of him in various parts of the country, he unhesitatingly 
acknowledged that he had been guilty of felony in New York, by forging 
the name of his father as a means of raising money, and that he had fled 
from the State to avoid being sent to the penitentiary. Immediately 
after his interview with us, he went to the proprietor of the Louisville 
Hotel and asked for board and lodging. As he made no deposite either 
of money or baggage, he of course had to give a reference as to his cha- 
racter and standing, and the fellow, with an impudence that might have 
shamed the devil, very coolly referred to us. A day or two afterwards, the 
Hotel keeper asked us what we knew of his lodger, we told him what we 
knew of him was chiefly from his own confession according to which he was 
swindler, a furger, oa a fugitive from justice. The fellow was then told 
that he must pay his bill and be off, but he suddenly di ed without 

ying a farthing, and we lost all trace of him till we of him in 
Texas, where, it seems, he is promising to vindicate his character! ! ! 
The Secretary of the Treasury, thank God, has not the same power to 
persecute us for exposing his forger that he has to persecute Com. Mack- 
enzie for hanging his pirate. 


ee 
Tue Streets or New Yorx.—The filthy and dusty condition of our 
| streets is horrible. It is now about two weeks since the snow and ice 
disappeared entirely, and the new contractors have not yet gone over 
one half the streets with their carts. The consequence is that mud is 
ankle deep in some places, and dust intolerable in others. If this is 
what they call cleaning the streets twice a week, we think their contract 
must be a profitable one. Where is Alderman Purdy ? 
Since the above was written, we have cut the following from the 
| Journal of Commerce. The writer's complaints are equally applicable 
to Duane-street, near Broadway, where the mud has been scraped up two 
or three times since the snow left us, but has never been carted off. It is 
now some three or four inches deep any where in that street, between 
| Broadway and Elm. 
| | Mr. Eprtor—It is a general complaint that our streets are in a more 
filthy condition than they have been for many years. Ido not remem- 
| ber to have seen them so dirty as they are at present. This is unexcusa- 
ble, as the contractors have had ample time to perfect their arrangements, 
If what they have done since the ice disappeared, is to be taken as a 
specimen of what we are to expect for the future, the sooner the con- 
tract is cancelled, the better. Considering that these men are to receive 
$60,000 per annum—a sum which cannot fail to make them rich,— it is 
really too bad that our streets should be left in their present deplorable 
| condition. Some time ago the ice was c in Pearl-street, between 
Wall and Pine, piled in a huge heap to the height of four feet; there 
it was left a week or ten days, till it was again scattered over the pave- 
ment In 2nd Avenue, where I live, the dirt was swept in heaps more 
than a week ago, and there all of it remains that has not been blown upon 
, the side-walks and porches, Lest it may be supposed that an enemy of 
the contractors now addresses you, let me add that I am a Whig, and 
, one who was in favor of the contract being given to the present con- 
| tractors. 
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ment called T'rumon is from the private journal of a Boston 
shipmaster, published in the Mercantile Journal. 


Achinese Rajahs on the coast of Sumatra, and will, we doubt 
not, be read with much interest. 


Trumor was first settled in 1788, by a few Achines families, where 
they cultivated a little pepper and paddy, but the place never rose to any 
importance till Tooko Sinkel, a very warlike and powerful Rajah, oc- 
cupied the place, and drovt the original possessors of the soil from it. He 
was also Rajah of Siukel and Tooso, and at the time be took posses- 


It is a good | alone are found iron, lead, copper, copperes, chalk, blacklead, brim- 


description of the character, power and talents of one of the | 





sion of Trumon was somewhat advanced in life, with a numerous | 


family of sons and daughters. It is now about thisty years since 
Tooks Sinkel took this place, since which it has risen to its meri- 
dian splendor, and its sun, of late years, has been fast setting—of which 
I shall probably tell you bye and bye. About sixteen years ago, Tooku 
Sinkel died at the advanced age of 105 years, leaving twelve sons and 
eight daughters, by different mothers. Rajah Boujong, since somewhat 
celebrated, succeeded him, but not by right; he was not the oldest son. 
He gained the Rajahship by intrigue and bribery, paying a large sum of 
money to ‘ie King of Acheen, who declared him king of Trumon. He 
was & smart, ambitions man, and soon made Trumon the richest and 
most powerful port on the west coast of Sumatra, and finally declared 
himself iadopeahent of the King of Acheen. In 1827, Boujong was in 
the height of his power and glory. His revenue then amounted to 
100,000 dollars, arising principally by duties on pepper, opium and bry 

amin. Trumon at that time produced 10,000 piculs of pepper, 1000 
piculs of benjamin, some wax and camphor, and consumed 30 chests of 
opium, 100 bales of Madras coarse clothes ; and other imports amounted 
to nearly quarter of a million annually. Boujong had three trading 
vessels and one ship of war, mounting sixteen guns, with which he con- 
templated the conquest of Quallah Battoo for his brother Solyman ; but 
after blockading the port for six months he retired with several round shot 
through and through his ship. His trading vessels were rather unsuc- 
cessful for him. One bark he sent to Batavia, his Prime Minister, Ma- 
hamed Sally, supercargo—a very intelligent Malay, born at Bencoolen. 
The ship was laden with 1900 piculs of pepper, 345 piculs of benjamin, 
2 piculs wax, and 113 cwts. camphor. This was a sinking voyage for 
Boujong; and when she (his bark) got back to Tramon, he found he had 
Jost 5000 dollars. Mahamed Sally’s expenses amounted to 2500 dollars, 
which Boujong did not find fault with. What would an American ship- 
owner say of a supercargo whose expenses were so extravagant? He 
added to his dominions Salecat and Quallah Bimbang, and placed his 
brothers on the thrones. But his attempt on Quallah Battoo cost him 
90,000 dollars. He was never known to break a contract with an Ame- 
rican or European, and was perhaps as honest as any Achinese Rajah 
that ever ruled on the coast ; but to his subjects he was tyrannical, and, 
of course, obnoxious. To his friends he was kind and respectful, lavish- 
ing on them any thing they ee he was always surrounded 
by them, which kept him safe from rebellion. He bought up all the 
pepper of the landing men, at the low price of 2 or 24 dollars per picul, 
and would not allow them to sell it to ships that came in quest of it, with- 
out paying the extravagant duty of 24 dollars. The consequences of the 
Oppressions and exactioris are obvious. His people fled his dominions, 
daily, destroying their pepper vines, and settled at Assahan and other 
ports out of Boujong’s jurisdiction, so that in afew years his crop of pep- 
per dwindled down to 7000 piculs, and his port, from being first, fell to 
second or third rate pepper port. 

Boujong died in 1835, aged 45 years, afver having reigned successfully 
18 years, leaving behind him four wives, nineteen concubines, and eleven 
children. He was very rich at the time of his death, but very little of his 
riches fell to the fortunes of his children and friends. Like all Achines, 
he buried his treasures in the ground, unknown to any one but himself, 
and died rather before he expected to, for when on his death-bed, and 
surrounded by his bro:hers and friends, he was told by one of his best 
friends that he was sick and ought to disclose the important secret, but he 
smiled, and said, ‘I am alive yet, and God may yet save me to live 
many years.” Soon after hedied. It is supposed that he was poisoned 
by one of his concubines, whom he had pethaps neglected. She, it was 
ascertained, went to the doctor for medicine, which she had been told, 
would, if mixed with drink of any kind, and given to the man she desired, 
prove effectual in winning his esteem. Now this doctor happened to be 
an enemy to the Rajeh, and instead of giving love drops gave drops of 
poison. His treasures, that are yet under ground are supposed to amount 
to $300,000. He had in the hands of the house of Palmer & Co., Cal- 
cutta, $10.000, which was Jost. Soon after his death, the king of 
Acheen seized his ships, 
mon, and was married previous to the death of his father, to Mahamed 
Sally’s eldest daughter. They are now about eleven years of age, and 
have lived together about one year. Rajah Solymon, Boujeng’s mother, 
is protector and guardian during their minority. 

Trumon, last year, produced but 3000 piculs of pepper, but it will 
soon produce more. A great many new trees have been planted since 
Boujong’s death. ‘Lhe people are respectful to strangers here—that is, 


His second son, Mooda, is now Rajah of Tru- | 





&a much so as can be expected from Achinese, who are below the Afri- | 


can, and hardly a step above the monkey in civilization; but it must be 
remembered that this place has had more intercourse with enlightened na- 
tions than any other on the coast—hence their civility.” 


JONATHAN. 
A Matay Kivo.—The following notice of the Malay settle- | 





MuneratoaicaL Weatta or Missouat—Tae Iron Moustaus.— 
Almost every county in this State contains mines of some kind or other, 
many of which are unparalleled in richness. In Washington county 


stone, coal, freestone, limestone, millstones, resembling the French behr, 
and some indications of silver and gold; most of them in very large 
quantities. The nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, occurs in several caverns 
on the Merrimac and Current Rivers, in great abundance. Salt springs 
are found in almost every part of the state. Compact limestone is very 
abundant. It constitutes the basis rock at St. Louisa, where it answersa 
valuable purpose as a building material. Sulphate of lime, or gypsum, 
exists ingreatabundance. It is found on the Kansas River, the cliffs of 
which often consist of solid strata of this mineral ; alsoin Jackson county, 
and elsewhere. Alum, (sulphate of alumine and potash) is found 
efloreced in a cave in Bellevue, Washington county. Potters’ clay has 
been discovered, of the best quality, on the rightbank of the Mississippi, 
about forty miles above the junction of the Ohio, and extending for thirty 
four miles up the river. Red chalk is found in Washington county, as 
also sulphate of zinc associated with sulphate of lead; also oxyde of 
manganese and sulphuret of antimony. But the great mineral wealth 
of Missouri is in its mines of copper, lead, and iron. We are not in- 
formed of any copper mines in the state which are in actual operation ; 
but the existence of the mineral, in great quantities, has been ascertained 
beyond question. The lead mines of the state are betterknown. They 
are found, to the greatest extent, in the counties of Washington, St. Gene- 
vieve, St. Frangois, Madison, and Jefferson, and also on the Osage 
River. Some of them have been worked for seventy years. Those in 
Washington county are thus described by the Missouri Gazateer. 

‘‘ Potosi is situated about the centre of the mineral region; and there 
are upwards of seventy lead mines now open and actually occupied with- 
in sixteen miles of the town, at which are engaged about five hundred 
hands in mining, though a great number have gone frum this county to 
Fever River, Merrimac, and other mines, within the last two years. It 
is impossible to enumerate all the mines in Washington, for the whole 
county is,as it were, one vast mine. The mineral obtained here, by the 
first process of smelting produces from sixty-five to seventy per cent., 
and by the second process about fifteen, making, in all, about eighty-five 
per cent. of clear, good lead. These five hundred hands raise about 
five million pounds of lead annually, which, at twenty-five or thirty 
dollars per thousand pounds, is worth abcut 150,000 dollars, making 
about 300 dollars to the hand.” : 

The iron mines are, however, the most remarkable. Some of these 
are so rich and so unprecented in their character, that the descriptions of 
them are almost incredible, and seem like fabulous stories. Washington, 
St. Franccois, and Madison counties, which are adjacent to each other, 
contain enough iron to supply the world, for ages to come. 

“ The Iron Mountain, as it is commonly called, in the south-east corner 
of Washington county, is one of the most remarkable curiosities in the 
world. Itis about one mile broad at the base, three hundred and fifty or 
four hundred feet high, and three miles long, literally covered with a 
bright, shining ore, having every appearance of metal which has been 
smelted. At the base of the mountain, the ore is in — of a pound 
weight or more, and as you approach the apex of the hill, the pieces in- 
crease in size, to thousands of tons weight, until they assume the appear- 
ance of huge rooks, presenting to the astonished beholder a spectacle 
which cannot be described, and these large masses are of a quality sur- 
passing any thing of the kind heretofore known to the world. Six miles 
south, in Madison county, is another mountain, larger than the one 
above, known in this county by the name of the ‘ Pilot Knob.’ It is en- 
tirely covered with iron ore, in huge masses, larger and more abundant 
than the former.” 

Besides these iron mountains, all the hills of that district contain greas 
quantities of ore. The whole tract of country is a vast bed of iron. The 
ore is, besides, remarkably pure. That fromthe “ mountains’’ does not 
need to undergo any intermediate process, but may be wrought without 
being smelted into pigs. A pen-knife was recently made from the org 
with an excellent polish and a fine edge. We need not speak of the im- 
mense value of such mines as these. They ere worth a hundred times 
more than all the gold and silver of Mexico. We should remark, how- 
ever, that they are perfectly accessible, and that their treasures may be 
brought into market at as small an expense as the nature of the commo- 
dity admits. They are situated only about forty miles from the Mississ- 
ippi, and but seventy from St. Louis, to which city a railroad is now 
in contemplation. An abundance of stone coal has lately been discovered 
in their vicizity, and the whole district abounds with water power. It 
will not be many years before their wealth is poured into St. Louis, and 
thence throughout the whole land. They render it certain that Missouri 
must, at no very distant day, become one of the most important manufac- 
turing States in the Union. 


Progress or Manuracrures.—The Massachusetts manufactures 
have so improved their machinery and their skill, and the prices of wool 
are so moderate, that they can now muke excellent mousselines de laine 
—that is, woollen muslin—at a cost of only eight cents per yard. It is 
also said that the Lowell mills are making fine cloths and cassimeres, 
equal to the imported and at a cost as favorable. Important improve- 
ments are steadily making in the above departments which enable our 
manufactures to compete successfully, with those of Europe. 


“ Papa, are the hogs that go to Cincinnati sick ?"’ “No, child, why 
do you ask?” “* Because papers say that they are cured there !” 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH IN HINDOSTAN. 


Among the agents of Hastings, the English Governor, the most infa- 
mous was Devi-Sing. His excesses were so outrageous, that in order not 
to be taxed with exaggeration, we will quote the language used by 
Burke in the House of Lords when he accused Hastings.—First, Devi- 
Sing used a kind of pillory, which, among the Hindoos, is more cruel 
than death, because they lose their caste. Those who have been dis- 
graced by this pillory, justly, or unjustly, are excommunicated, and dis- 
owned by their tribe, cast off by their relatives, and are obliged to take 
refuge among the excommunicated. Contagion, leprosy, and plague are 
not so much shunned. This pillory is a bulloek with drums beating be- 
fore him, and the Hindoo who has once been on his back is dishonored 
and degraded for ever. Devi Sing marched this animal through the vil- 
lages ; when he approached all the inhabitants fled, and the terror was 
so general, that an Englishman once travelled fifteen miles and saw no 
fire, nor light in any house. The poor ryotts or laborers were treated 
with an atrocity absolutely incredible, were it not supported by authen- 
tic documents. Whenall their resources were exhausted, they were im- 
prisoned, and purchased their liberty by signing notes. These notes, 
which were far beyond their resources, were mercilessly exacted ; their 
a were sold at a low price, and purchased by Devi-Sing himself. 

nstances there are, when all other things failing, the farmers were 
dragged from the court to their houses, in order te see them first plun- 
dered, and then burned down before their faces. The peasants were left 
little else than their families and their bodies. ‘The most tender of pa- 
rents sold their children, the most fondly jealous of husbands suld their 
wives. 

“IT come now,” said Mr. Burke, “ to the last stage of their miseries. 
Everything visible and vendible was seized and sold. Devi Sing sus- 
pected that the country people had purloined from their own estates 
some small reserve of their own grain to maintain themselves for the un- 
productive months of the year, and to leave some hope for a future sea- 
son. These hoards, real or supposed, not being discovered by menaces 
and imprisonment, they fell on the naked bodies of the people. They 
began by winding cords round the fingers of the unhappy freeholders of 
these provinces, until they clung to, and were almost incorporated 
with one another; and then they hammered wedges of iron between 
them, until, regardless of the cries of the sufferers, they had bruised to 

ieces and for ever crippled their poor innocent and laborious hands. 

he most sybstantial and leading yeomen, then responsible farmers, 
were tied two and two by the legs together ; and their tormentors throw- 
ing them with their heads downward over a bar, beat them on the soles 
of the feet with the ratans, until the nails fell from the toes ; and then 
attacking them at their heads as they hung downward, they beat them 
with sticks and other instruments of blind fury, until the blood gushed out 
at their eyes, noses, and mouths. Sometimes they used whips made of 
the branches of the bale-tree, a tree full of sharp and strong thorns, 
which tear the skin and lacerate the flesh far worse than ordinary 
scourges. For others they made use of a plant highly caustic and poi- 
sonous, called beccheten, every wound of which festers and gangrenes, 
adds double and treble to the present torture, and often ends in the des- 
truction of life itself. At night these poor innocent sufferers were brought 
into dungeons, and in the season when nature takes refuge in insensibility 
from all the miseries and cares which wait on life, they were three times 
scourged and made to reckon the watches of the night by periods and 
intervals of torment. They were then led out before the break of day 
and plunged into water, and whilst their jaws clung together with cold, 
and their bodies were rendered infinitely more sensible, the blows and 
stripes were renewed upon their backs; and then delivering them over 
to soldiers, they were sent into their farms and villages to discover 
where afew handfuls of grain might be concealed. After this circuit of 
the day through their plundered and ruined villages, they were remanded 
at night to the same prison; whipped as before at their return *o the 
dungeon, and at morning whipped at leaving it. 

‘‘ But there are persons whose fortitude could bear their own suffering ; 
these were assaulted on the side of their sympathy. Children were 
scourged almost to death in the presence of their parents. The son and 
father were bound close together face to face, and body to body, and in 
that situation cruelly lashed together, so that the blow which escaped 
the father fell on the son, wounding him over the back of the parent — 
The circumstances were combined by so subtle a cruelty, thee every 
stroke which did not excruciate the sense, should wound and lacerate the 
sentiments and affections of nature. 


‘On the same principle, and for the same ends, virgins who had never 
seen the sun were dragged from the inmost sanctuaries of their houses ; 
and in the open court of justice, in the very place where security was to 
be sought against all wrong and all violence, those virgins, vainly invo- 
king Heaven and earth in the presence of their parents, and whilat their 
shrieks were mingled with the indignant cries and groans of all the peo- 
ple, were publicly violated by the lowest and wretchedest of the human 
race. Wives were torn from the arms of their husbands and suffered the 
same flagitious wrongs, which indeed were hid in the bottom of the dun- 
geons, in which their honor and their liberty were buried together.— 
Often they were taken out of the refuge of this consoling gloom, stripped 
naked, and thus exposed to the world, and then cruelly scourged, and in 
order that cruelty might riot in all the circumstances that melt into ten- 
derness the fiercest natures, the nipples of their breasts were put between 
the sharp and elastic sides of sharp bamboos. Here, in my hand, is my 
authority, for otherwise one would think it incredible. But it did not 


end there. Growing from crime to crime, ripened by cruelty for cruelty, 
these fiends at length, outraging sex, decency, and nature, applied lighted 
torches and slow fire; those infernal furies planted death in the source of 
life, and where that modesty which, more than reason, distinguishes men 
| from beasts, retires from the view, and even shrinks from the expression, 
they there exercised and glutted their unnatural, monstrous, and nefaricus 
cruelty—there, where the reverence of nature and the sanctity of justice 
dares not to pursue, nor venture to describe their practices.” 





These acts which were accomplished under the patronage of the British 
government, were attended with the expected results. The principal 
parts of the province of Oude rebelled, and the enraged Hindous swore 
to expel the foreigners. All the country near the mountains was in 
arms; Bat the centre of insurrection was the city of Fyzabad, which 
was under the immediate authority of the begum, the mother and grand- 
mother of the nabob. These princesses immense treasures, 
and extensive domains left them by Sujau-ul-Doulah. Hastings saw the 
advantage to be derived from the rebellion which he bad excited. Pro- 
fiting by the weakness of Asoff-u!-Doulah, who was devoted to the Eng- 
lish, while his subjects were contending against their tyranny, he made 
him an accomplice of his projects against the begums, armed the son 
against the mother, and concealed his own crime, while the nabob bore 
most of the infamy. 

A vast conspiracy was then hatched up by order of the governor- 
general. The two begums were accused of wishing to depose their son, 
and to exterminate the whole British nation. There was abundance o 
proof, asd an English magistrate pursued this unjust process by exciting 
the accusation, and encouraging the informers. 

From persuasion or terror, the nabob showed himself as unworthy as 
the masters under whose direction he acted. A treaty was secretly con- 
cluded, by which Hastings authorized him to confiscate to his profit, all 
the country left by his father to the widows. The English knew that 
these domains would soon pass into their own hands. 

For 8 moment, however, he seemed to repent of his guilty connivance, 
and, as if to excuse himself in his own eyes, he pro to leave his 


mother this property, offering to pay the English frum his own treasures. 
This singular transaction was joyfully accepted by Hastings, who prom- 





ised himself, to take, at a later period, what he had lost by the tardy 
remorse of Asoff-ul-Doulah. The nabob had also stipulated that the 
widows should receive a pension equal to the amount of their revenues. 
Like all weak minds, he ae the evil which he was perpetrating 
under; the hypocritical veil of compensations. 

The scruples of the nabob, however, were of slight importance to the 
governor-general ; he only wished the acquiescence of this prince in order 
to hasten the insurrection. It was difficult for the begums to resist the 
English power, aided by the authority of the nabob. Protesting their 
innocence, and disavowing the imaginary conspiracy of which they were 
accused, they opened the gates of Fyzabad, and delivered themselves 
into the hands of Hastings. He was unmoved by this appeal to his 
generosity ; their riches condemned them. 

While confined in their palace under a guard of Sepoys, they were 
inaulted in order to compel them to open rebellion. The pension fixed 
for their support was soon reduced, and finally they were deprived of the 
necessaries of life. Pressed by famine and despair, they deceived the 
vigilance of their guards, left their apartments, and in a state the most 
abject and humiliating, for females of their rank, they ran into the pub- 
lic square. The Hindoos, surprised and indignant, wept in silence to 
see these unfortunate princesses, when the English soldiers seized them 
brutally, carried them to the harem, and their chastised them like slaves. 
The widow and mother of Sujah-ul-Doulah, the faithful ally of the En- 
glish, were beaten with aclub. Hastings had already tahen possession 
of their treasures. Soon after, notwithstanding the promises made to 
the nabob, he took possession of their territory. 

He, however, toek care to give his robberies the semblance of law. 
The magistrate who had condemned Nundcomar, Sir Elijah Impey, 
was erdered to Fysabad, to try the begums ; and although it was proved 
that they knew nothing of the insurrection, the accommodating judge 
ordered all their property to be confiscated. This had already been done, 
but it became still more odious from its judicial sanction. ‘ Thus,”’ 
said Sheridan, “it was not sufficient to convert the sword of power into 
the poignard of a murderer, but even the crime of justice, must be sul- 
lied by corruption.”—Criminal History of the English Government. 

a 
THE OLD FARM-HOUSE. 
BY HORACE. 


Theold farm-house where I was born,| The little streamlet in the rear, 
Just underneath the hill, | A bright and presiding rill, 
A quaint, time-honored edifice— 
Methinks I see it still. 


Just as it stood when I was young, The noble chestnut tree, that grew 
A happy country lad; Just on the mossy bank, 

Happy, though shoeless, and although They chopped it down a twelvemonth 
My hat was “ shocking bad.” | And sawed it into plank. [since, 


They dammed it up a while ago, 


| And now it turns a mill 


The garden and the barn-yard, all 
Those dear remembered spots, 

Are now “ improved,” and levelled, and 
Cut into building-lots. 


Though now I am « wealthy man, 
I'd give my wealth to be 

A happy country.lad once more, 
Beneath that old roaf-tree. 


They've torn the old house down, and Ah! would some fairy, ar of yore, 
An ugly, staring thing, built But grant & wish to me, 

| With bright green windows in the front, I’d wish myself « country lad, 
And at one end a wing. Beneath the old onk-tree. 
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THE 
AND TRIAL OF YOUNG HEBERTON. | elves, the girle returned to Mrs. Osborn's, 
“ ; f : . , and Sarah c » i 
We subjoin an impartial history of this | Queen rtm, ecg: Pn od 
exciting case. The acquittal of SincLeton | tion of a respectable young gentleman of her | 
Mencer by a Woodbury jury, is, to a No joa yap had been | 
| made em, nor did Sarah ever 
the least, a dangerous precedent. We do gee Heberton again. The next ‘wane 
not deny that young Hevertox richly de- | rah was sent on an errand, and at the corner | 
served his fate ; but to know that public of Pine and Third streets saw Heberton.— 
. . . | This meeting was, on her part, entirely ac- 
excitement in favor of a bold assassin, cidental ; red it was, no dcabt, designed and | 
backed with high legal talent, can screen | sought for by Heberton. The father of the 
him from punishment, makes one shudder. YOU" ™@n who was with him the day before 
8 2 . | resides in Southwark, and he, probably, told 
aman Ganpner Mercer is an intelligent him who Sarah was, and where her father 
looking and interesting young lady, between | lived. They walked together as far as Queen 
16 and 17 years of age. She is the daughter and Third, when he left her. At this inter- | 
of Mr. Tuomas Mercer, of 33 Queen street, | view Sarah still believed him to be Mr. Bus. 
Southwark, Philadelphia, a wealthy and —_ tedo: she addressed him by that name, and 
ly respectable citizen. Being a gay and fi dy | he did not undeceive her. His conduct was 
girl, she was perhaps indulged by her doting | modest, behavior and language respectful and | 
parents to a degree bordering on impradence ; , gentlemanly, and his manners insinuating. At | 
and it is therefore not surprising that her first | parting he pressed her to meet him again.— 
acquaintance with Manton Hutcuinson He. | Her childish vanity was excited—she con- 
BERTON, the destroyer of her innocence and of sented. 
the peace and happiness of her father’s family, | Ye prudes in virtue, say—say, ye severest, 
should have been first contracted in the streets What would ye have done 7" 
= Philadelphia. Sarah was a mere child| Attheir next meeting he pretended to make 
when she first met her seducer—a mild, mod- | a confidant of her, by telling her his real name 
est and retiring child; but not possessed of —made love her,—declared he had never seen, 
much strength of mind. Having herself no | a girl in his life with whom he was so enam-. 
oe was much too confiding in others. | ored,—in fine, used all the arts of which he 
- ad been brought up very tenderly and | was a perfect master, to ensnare her. In this | 
pre er pee Before the present occurrence | way they met three times. They walked—| 
she had never deviated from the path of vir- | they talked—he flattered—he made honorable 
tue, nor done any thing to compromise her | love; she listened and was undone. Further 
pe soe She was never ata ball, play, orany | to deceive her as to his base purpose, he ex- 
er public place of amusement. Her acquaint. | pressed a desire to be introduced to her family 
ances were virtuous girls, and they were li- | —inquired the names of the young men who | 
mited to two families, or at must three. All| visited at their house, and upon Mr. Dencla’s 
Mr. Mercer's family were members of the being mentioned, he said he would get him to 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, of which he was introduce him. He afterwards told h that 
an Elder. Mr. Dencla had declined introducing him. At| 
Directly, on the contrary, her destroyer was length, one very severely cold evening they | 
what some people might call “a gay young | met and took a long walk together. What-| 
man,” but in reality he was an unprincipled ever might have been Heberton’s ignorance 
libertine, as his conduct towards this innocent | at first, or doubts afterwards upon the subject, 
young creature tov plainly showed ; but in jus- he, at this meeting, knew perfectly that Sarah 
tice to’ her fair fame let it be said he was an ac. | was the daughter of an honest man,—that she 
complished one. He was handsome, well made, belonged to a respectable family. He had been 
and of fascinating manners. He followed no! with her often enough to find out that. She 
on ew heer an or calling for a livelihood. | was an innocent, artless, unsuspecting child. 
is en house was the brothel ; his princi-| He had never yet dared, and did not dare to 
pal female companions Were harlots ; his mer. | propose to her any thing which could shock 
chandise was lust; his commerce was seduction. her sense of virtue. He had the meanness 
Some time about the beginning of the present to descend to artifice, fraud and falsehood, to 
year, Sarah went to spend the afternoon with , circumvent her. 
a very respectable family in Seventh street, He led her into Elizabeth street, and when 
near Chesenut—viz: the family of Jeremiah | they came near to a house, then perfectly un. 
Osborn, house carpenter—with the younger known to her, but which we have since 
branches of which she was intimate. About learned is kept by an infamous muilatress, 
dusk, Mary Osborn, a young girl between 14 named Louisa Mettore, he complained of be- | 
and 15 yearsold, and Sarah, went out together | ing very cold, and proposed to go in and warm 
on an errand. In one of the streets these | themselves. She declined going in—he in- 
children saw young Heberton for the first | sisted—said it was the residence of one of his 
time. He was, as said before, handsome and friends—and that they would stay only a few 
well made—wore whiskers, moustache and| minutes to warm themselves, and then he) 
imperia!. His clothes were of the most costly would wait upon her home to her father's 
material, and were made in the most fashion- house. She had not the slightest suspicion of 
able manner. Altogetherhe was jast such a | the character of the house. Nor did he utter 
person as would be likely to excite, at first a syllable to excite her suspicion. While they 
view, the admiration of a thoughtless school | were yet disputing about going in, he knock- 
girl. In very truth, Sarah was much struck ed at the door—it was opened by a mullatress 
with his appearance. He, ever on the alert, —she called Heberton by name—they shook 
soon perceived and prepared to take advan. hands—he asked for permission to warm them. 
tage of it, Unfortunately, Heberton bore | selves—they were shown to a room—the mul. 
some resemblance to an honorable Spanish | latress vanished. 
gentleman, named Bustedo, whom she had, Confiding by nature, and having no suspi- 
once seen at her brother-in-law’s house. Still cion of Heberton’s views. Sarah did not per- 
moue unfortunately, Sarah remarked to her | ceive that there was a bed there until she got | 
ve pe that it was Mr. Bustedo whom into the room. With instinctive modesty she 
. ey just passed. Probably this would have | immediately insisted on going out of the room. 
een her last remark relative to the handsome Heberton locked the door and put the key into 
young pation, had not he together with | his pocket. Sarah screamed violently, and in. | 
_ of = friends, whom he soon after joined, | sisted that she would not stay in the room. 
~~ a — through various streets, for a| Hebertom, with the coolness which is charac. 
onsiderable time, endeavoring to make their | teristic of great depravity, assured her that 


























SEDUCTION OF MISS MERCER | acquaintance. When, at length, left to them- she could not help herself—told her there was 


no use in making a noise, for she wasina 
place where no one would come to her aid. 
Alas! she soon found it was but too true. 
Heberton, up to this point had been guilty of 
something more aggravated than seduction. 
He had, by fraud and falsehood spirited away 
an innocent young girl, kidnapped her from 
her father’s house, and falsely imprisoned her 
in a place where she was completely within 
is power, and out of the reach of all aid; and 
he now completed his vile purpose by effect- 
ing her ruin. 

These are the particulars of her sad story. 
Those who heard her cries in the house, as 
Heberton said, truly, dared not to come to 
her relief. After committing this brutal 
and degrading outrage, Heberton detained 
her in the room nearly an hour. He em- 
ployed this time alternately in endeavoring 
to soothe and frighten her. Now he would 
declare that he loved her—promise to marry 
her—proffer to put her to some place to board 
until he could take her to New Orleans. 
Then when she threatened to tell her friends, 
how he had treated her, he threatened to sa 


| that she picked him up in the street, and 


him to that house. His story (he said) would 
be believed, as he had never been at her fa- 
ther’s house. By thus playing upon her hopes 
and fears, he overcame a mind naturally not 
very strong. She became sensible of her de- 
graded state, and saw no means of escaping 
the shame but in accepting his offer to marry 
her. What an embarrassing dilemma for one 
so inexperienced. He thus prevailed ~ 
her to keep the fatal secret, and to meet him 
again. ‘* There are some wrongs (says Bul- 
wer) we dare not tell—tumours and swellings 
of the heart which are eased not ’till blood can 
flow.” At each succeeding interview he_re- 
newed his perfidious protestations of love, and 
false promises of marriage, and once even 
named the day. In the intervals between 
these meetings, Heberton was boasting among 
his lewd and profligate companions of what he 
had done. In one house he boasted that he 
had gotten a pretty school girl—wanted to 
find a place for her to board—said he could 
marry her and get plenty of money with her 
if he chose, but would not—meant to take her 
a out a pistol, and upon bein 

asked what he was going to do with that, sai 


\** she had a brother, and he carried it for 


him.” 

All this, while her family supposed that the 
time she was absent from her father’s house 
was spent at her married sister's. Oo Mon- 
day, the Gth February, Mr. Mercer received 
an anonymous letter, saying that his daughter 
had been seen walking with Heberton under 


| suspicious circumstances. Sarah, who was at 


her sister’s, was sent for immediately. The 


| messenger was told to say nothing else, but 
disobeyed the orders. In consequence of what 


the servant told Sarah she became alarmed. 
She had an appointment to meet Heberton on 
Wednesday evening, and on the next follow- 
ing Wednesday they were to be married. Sarah 
fled to Mr. Piders, in Vine street, where she 
had previously been with Heberton. About 
2 o’clock, P. M. of this day, (Monday, the Gth 
February,) her brother Singleton received the 
first information of the absence of his sister, 
and of the person suspected to have been the 
occasion of it. He became much excited ; 
went immediately in search of Heberton ; 
found him about 7 o’clock ; took him down to 
his father’s house, where an angry and unsat- 
isfactory interview took place. Heberton false- 
ly denied knowing any thing about Sarah, 
except meeting her in the street and walking 
with her ; acknowledged that he had an ap- 
pointment to meet her on the coming Wednes- 
day; evinced great want of feeling for the 
distress of the family ; behaved haughtily, and 
used some insulting language. The rest of 


the evening and night were spent by the 
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brother and some friends in vain searches for}| 


I give myself up to justice; but don’t let me | 
hurt.” 


his sister. | be 


Being unable to discover the retreat of his | 
sister, Singleton Mercer entered a complaint | 
against Heberton, before Alderman Mitchell, | 
the next morning, Feb. 7th, charging the un- | 
lawful abduction of hissister. Heberton made | 
his appearance before the Alderman, and after | 
many unnecessary warm words, the case was, 
adjourned till the next morning. That night, 
at 10 o’clock, Sarah was restored to her father’s 
house. Mrs. Pider’s account of her was such | 
as to gladden their hearts—she had slept on 
Monday night in her bed. They rejoiced over 
her restoration—but they rejoiced too soon. 
That night she slept with her mother, who 
obtained her secret. The next morning, | 
Wednesday, (8th February,) between 10 and 
12, Singleton, her brother, for the first time, 
was made the confident of his poor deluded 
and injured sister. She poured the mournful 
history of her wrongs into his ready ear, and | 
each word went like lightning to his heart. 


When this stricken family all became sen. | 
siblecf their degradation, they were of course | 
anxious to effect 2 marriage between the young 
lady and her seducer; and they made over- 
tnres to him which a man of the least spark | 
of honor, or who possessed a drop of the milk 
of human kindness, could never have rejected; | 
but he indignantly and positively declined any 
matrimonial! arrangements. 


The conduct of young Mercer, on hearing 
of this resolution of Heberton, was euch as 
to induce the belief in his friends that he was 
actually insane. Drawing a pistol from his | 
breast, he declared in the presence of his 
family that he would destroy Sarah, and start- 
ed to go up stairs for that purpose, but was 
prevented. Then it was that he wrote a chal- 
lenge to the destroyer of his peace of mind, 
and first expressed his determination to destroy 
him. His friends, however, dissuaded him 
from his purpose, and by common consent his 
pistol was taken from him. He soon con- 
trived to regain possession of it, and to escape 
from his father’s house in a state of great ex. 
citement. 


During the next two days (Feb. 9th and 
10th,) it seems young Mercer was on the 
lookout for Heberton, determined to punish 
him for his conduct at all hazards, and the | 
latter suspecting some design upon him, care- 
fully kept out of his way. Notwithstanding | 
his precautions preparatory to an intended ex- | 
cursion to New Jersey, Mercer discovered the 
removal of some luggage from Herberton’s | 
residence to the vicinity of Walnut and Fifth 
streets, which satisfied him that he designed 
to elude him. On Friday evening the luggage | 
was taken from the place in a carriage, and 
after having been driven around into Adelphi 
alley, J.C. Vandyke, Esq., and Heberton en- | 
tered it, and started off towards the upper | 
part of the city, takin 
route. It seems that 
watch, and observin 
ceeded in a cab, and anticipating their desti- 
nation, got on board the steam ferry-boat at 
Market street wharf, afew moments before | 
they did. While crossing in the boat Heber. | 
ton asked his friend Vandyke if he would get 


out of the carriage, for fear Mercer or his | 


ercer was on the, 


Mr. Vandyke immediately scized Mercer, 
and asked him for his pistol, when he exclaim. 
ed in reply, “ I have none !—oh, yes, here it 
is in my pocket.” Mr. V. drew from the 
pocket of the young man one of Colt’s revolv- 
ing pistols, having six barrels, rolled in a white 
pocket handkerchief. Meanwhile the colored 
servant had opened the carriage door, and 
found Mr. H. in the bottom of the carriage, 
meaning heavily. He would have fallen out, 
upon the opening of the door, had not the 
man caught him in his arms. Young Mercer | 
was then placed in the carriage with his vic- 
tim, and together with Mr. Vandyke they pro- 
ceeded to Cake’s hotel at Camden, where the | 
murderer was given into custody of the sheriff. 
of Gloucester county. The ee Tag was 
carried into one of the parlers, when, being 
laid on the carpet, he gave one gasp and ex. | 
pired. Mercer was, therefore, fully committed 
for trial ; being put in irons and sent to Wood- | 
bury jail. 

We must here digress for a moment, to give | 
asketch of the two families who have, by | 
these painful events, been plunged into misery 
and disgrace. 

Mr. Singleton Mercer is a young man in his 
2lst year of age. His sister Sarah Mercer, 
the victim of itisten, we have already de- 
seribed. There are two other sisters, both 
older than Sarah. The eldest is married to a | 
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not guilty was received with loud cheers, in 
spite of the efforts to keep order in Court, 
and the prisoner was discharged. 

The crowd followed Mercer to the hotel, 
cheering him all the way; and whea there 
gave him nine enthusiastic cheers fur his safe 
deliverance. He d the night at the 
boarding house at Woodbury where his father 
and mother were staying, and returned to the 
city of Philadelphia the next morning. Guns 
were fired on the evening of his acquittal in 
various directions throughout the District of 
Southwark, in rejoicement at his freedom ! 

The huzzaing and shouting had given Mrs. 
Mercer notice of the result of the trial, and she 
lay in a state of insensibility,gasping for breath. 
Mr. Browne then went for young Mercer to 
come to his mother, and they both proceeded to 
her together. As they entered the room the mo- 
ther sprang from her bed, and threw herself 
into the arms of her son, at the same time 
exclaiming ‘“‘ My son, My son!” Sarah the 
sister, in the meantime, threw herself upon 
her knees before him, she cried and sobbed 
bitterly—and said, “‘ Oh brother, will you for- 

ive me ?” repeating it again and again. He 
Fifted his mother first and carried . to the 
bed, before he took any notice of Sarah—he 
then threw his arms around Sarah, kissed her, 
and said to her, ‘‘ I do forgive you.” 








A German Eccestric.—JusTinus Kerner 


Mr. Quinn, who is in the North Carolina bu- | follows medicine, not from any particular pre- 
siness, which consists in the sale of North | ference, but because it was thrown in his way. 
Carolina boards and naval stores. The other He has indeed a strange indifference towards 
sister’s name is Mary; she is unmarried, and the external world. Something, he says, a man 
is about 19 years of age. She is said to be | must do for his bread : there is drudgery wher- 
handsome. The old gentlemanisa native of | ever we go; so it is best to drudge at what 


Ireland, a full, ruddy-taced man, about fifty- 
five years of age, rather inclined to corpulen. 
cy, and with an easy, comfortable look, and 
an air decidedly pleasant. He is represented 
as a very clever man, originally the keeper of 
a grocery and tavern, but has latterly been en. 
aged in the same business as Mr. Quinn.— 
e is also the owner of several North Caroli- 
na packets. He is reported to be worth about 
$50,000. The whole family are well educat- 
ed, and move in good society. Young Mer. | 
cer himself has for some years been the prin. 
cipal clerk in the house of Messrs. Carson & 
Newbold, a West India house in Front street. 


Mrs. Mercer, the mother, is an elderly wo- | 
map, and sickness and grief have made sad | 
inroads upon her countenance. She took the | 
whole matter very much to heart. It threw | 
her upon a bed of sickness, where she was | 
confined for several weeks. She has been un- | 
able, both bodily and mentally, to visit her 
son; nor did she see him at all from the time 
of the murder until the day before the trial. 


In relation to Heberton, he was the son ofa 
highly respectable widow lady, whose hus- | 
many years. He has an elder brother enga | 
of Heberton and Hibler, very respectable mer- 
chante. The mother, one daughter, and two | 


sons, (one now) composed the family. Hut- | 
chinson Heberton (who was shot) was well | 


educated, and ad travelled considerably 


abroad. At home he sported his dogs and his | 
friends might be on board the boat with a de. horses, and lived a gay life, to say 


e least of 


comes foremost. But with all this professional 
indifference he has been a hard student, and has 
made great advances in medical science. For 
his thesis he has chosen the function of hearing, 
and with this view he is making quite new ex- 
periments with animals. He lives in his room 
with dogs, cats, hens, geese, owls, squirrels, 
toads, lizards, mice, and more bestial, God 
knows what, on the most friendly footing; and 
his only concern seems to be that his guests 
may not take occasion to creep out at the door, 
or fly out at the window; as for his books and 
his clothes he lets them be used or abused as 
the animals please; neither if they snarl or 
howl him out of his sleep, or even bite him, does 
it seem to discompose him in the least. His ex- 
periments are ingenious and cunningly devised ; 
but on all oceasions he takes special care to avoid 
any thing that may cause pain. He lives indeed 
generally in a state of intimate communion with 
nature, and knows it well, especially on its 
mysterious side. His eyes have something ghost- 
like (geisterhaft) and pious; he possesses the 
singular power of making his heart beat quicker 
by an act of mere volition, but he cannot stop 
the motion when it is onee begun ; the 

tions which Ritter recently made on Campetti. 


a very circuitous band was a ph sician, but has been dead —the pendulum-movement of the ring on the 


silk thread, and other such like magico-magneti- 


their movements, pro- | 8€4 in the dry goods business, under the firm | cal phenomena, are exhibited also in his case in 


remarkable force. He has no well-developed 
taste for the plastic arts; in music he has made 
the Jews’-harp his own, and can witch from this 
strange and imperfect instrument the tenderest 
and most touching tones. Imagine now the 
simplest and most careless apparel, a forward 
leaning in his carriage, an uneven gait, a con- 


sign to injure him. Vandyke, at this sugges- it. The widowed mother was about being | stant inclination to lean on something, or to lay 
tion, got out and looked around the boat, but | married to a gentleman by the name of Mat. | 


could recognise no one from whom he had | 
cause to fear. When the boat had neared the 
shore, the horses attached to the carriage be-| 
came restive, when Mr. Vandyke again got 
out and took hold of the head of one of the 
horses ; at this instant the report of a pistol 
was heard, and then others succeeded in quick 
succession. A groan was likewise heard in 
the carriage, and Mr. V. letting go his horses’ 


Esq.,of Philadelphia, Peter D. Vroome, Eeq., 
heads, ran round tothe door, when he met the Hon. Garret D. Wall, R. K. Matlack, ' 


thew Newkirk, a retired merchant, living on 
his fortune. This unfortunate affair has de. | 
~ the marriage until some future day. 
T 


e daughter, Hutchinson's sister, is said to | 


The trial of young Mercer commenced at 


Woodbury, March 28th, and lasted eight days. | 


himself down (he will on ail occasions prefer 
lying in an awkward to sitting in an easy posi 
tion,) and with all this a slim, well made, and 
by no means ill-looking young man. So you 
have a perfect picture of Kerner.—Memoirs of 


be an exceedingly handsome and lovely girl. | Varnhagen von Ense. 


— 


It is that which wounds the se!f-love of an 


ounsel for the prisoner, Peter A. Browne, individual, which is offensive—that which 


flatters it, that is welcome—however salatary 


young Mercer, who said, *‘ The deed is done! Esq and W.S. Price, Esq. The verdict of | the one or however false the other. 
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A LEGEND OF VENICE. 
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“ When you will,” said the other, and they separated. 
Vitalis went to Venice, and Massaccio to Capalatta, where he related 
his adventure to his mistress, telling her what a rich portion she was to 


Vitalis, a noble Venetian, one day, at a hunting party, fell into a pit, | bave, and what a fine palace she was to live in. 


which had been dug to catch wild animals. He passed a whole night 
and day there, and I will leave you to imagine his dread, and his agony. 


The pit was dark. Vitalis ran fromthe one side of it to the other, inthe | 


hope of finding some branch or root by which he might climb its sides, 
and get out of his dungeon; but he heerd such confused and extraor- 
dinary noises, growlings, hissings, and plaintive cries, that he became 
half dead with terror, and crouched in acorner motionless, awaiting 
death with the most horrid dismay. On the morning of the second day 
he heard some one passing near the pit, and then raising his vcice, he 
cried out with the most dolorous accent, “ Help, help! draw me out of 
this, 1 am perishing !” 

A peasant crossing the forest heard his cry. At firat he was frighten- 
ed; but after a moment or two, taking courage, he approached the pit, 
and asked who had called. 

“‘ A poor huntaman,”’ answered Vitalis, ‘‘ who has passed a long night 
aud day here. Help me out, for the love of God. Help me out and I 
will recompense you handsomely.” 

“I will do what Ican,” replied the peasant. 

Then Massaccio (such was the name of the peasant) took a hedge 
bill which hung at his girdle, and cutting a branch of a tree strong 
enough to bear a man,—* Listen, huntsman,”’ said he, “to what I am 
going to say to you. I will let down this branch into the pit. 1 will 
fasten it against the sides, and held it with my hands; and by pulling 
yourself out by it, you may get free from your prison.” 

“ Good,” answered Vitalis, “ask me any thing you will, and it shall 
be granted.” 

“1 ask for nothing,” said the peasant, “but I am geing to be mar- 
ried, and you may give what you like to my bride.” 

So saying, Massaccio let down the branch—he soon felt it heavy, and 
a moment after a monkey leaped merrily out of the pit. He had fellen, 
like Vitalis, and had seized quickly on the branch of Massaccio. “ It 
was the devil surely which spoke to me from the pit,” said Massaccio, 
running away in affright. 

“Do you abandon me then?” cried Vitalis, in a lamentable accent: 
“my friend, my dear friend, for the love of the Lord, for the love of 
your mistress, draw me out of this; 1 beg I implore you; I will give her 
wedding gifts, I will enrich you; [am the Lord Vitalis, a rich Venetian ; 
do not let me die of hunger in this horrible pit.” 

Massaccio was touched by these prayers. He returned to the pit—let 
down another branch, and a lion jumped out, making the woods echo with 
a roar of delight. 

«Oh certainly, certainly it was the devil I heard,” said Massaccio, and 
fled away again; but stopping short, after a few paces, he heard again 
the piercing cries of Vitalis. 

“Ob, God, oh God,” cried he, “to die of hunger in a pit. Will no 
one then come to my help? Whoever you may be, [ implore you return; 
let me not die when you can save me. I will give you a house and field, 
and cows and gold, all that you can ask for; save me, save me only.” 

Massaccio, thus implored, could not help returning. He let down the 
branch, and a serpent, hissing joyously, sprang out of the pit. Massaccio 
fell on his knees, half dead with fear, and repeated all the pra he 
could think of to drive away the demon. He was only brought to himself 
by hearing the cries of despair which Vitalis uttered. 

“ Will no one help me? said he, “Ah, then, I must die. Oh, God, 
oh God !’’ and he wept and sobbed in a heart-breaking manner. 

“ It is certainly the voice of a man for all that,” said Massaccio. 

“ Oh, if you are still there,” said Vitalis, “ in the name of all®that is 
dear to you, save me, that I may die at least at home, and not in this 
horrible pit. I can say no more ; my voice is exhausted. Shall I give 
you my palace at Venice, my possessions, my honors, ; I give them all ; 
and may I die here if I forfeit my word. Life, life only ; save only my 
life.” 

Massaccio could not resist such prayers mingled with such promises. 
He let down the branch again. 

“ Ah, here you are at last,” said he, seeing Vitalis come up. 

“ Yes, said he, and uttering a cry of joy, he fainted in the arms of 
Massaccio. 

Masésaccio sustained, assisted him, and brought him to himself ; then, 
giving him his arm, “ Let us,” said he, * quit this forest ;” but Vitalis 
could hardly walk—he was exhausted with hunger. 

«Eat this piece of bread,” said Massaccio, and he gave him some 
which he took out of his wallet. 

“ My benefactor, my saviour, my good angel,”’ said Vitalis, “* how can 
I ever sufficiently recompense you ?” 

** You have promised me a marriage portion for my bride, and your 
palace at Venice for myself,” said Massaccio. But Vitalis now began 
to regain his strength. 

“« Yos, certainly, I will give a portion to your wife, my dear Massac- 
cio, and I will make you the richest peasant of your village. Where do 

you live 1” 
" At Capalatta in the forest ; but I would willingly quit my village to 
establish myself at Venice in the palace you have promised me.” 

“Here we are out of the forest,” said Vitalis; ‘‘ I know my road 
now ; thank you, Massaccio.”’ 

‘* But when shall I come for my palace and the portion of my intend- 
ed?” returned the peasant. 


’ 


The next day early he set out for Venice, and asked for the palace of 
the Signor Vitalis,—went straight to it, and told the domestics that he 
should come shortly with his mistress, in a fine carriage, to take posses- 
sion of the palace which the Signor Vitalis had promised to give him.— 
Massaccio appeared to those who heard him mad, and Vitalis was told 
that there was a peasant in his hall, who asked for a marriage portion, 
and said the palace belonged to him. 

“ Let him be turned out immediately,” said Vitalis ; “I know him not.” 

The valets according drove him away with insults, and Massaccio re- 
turned to his cottage in despair, without daring to see his mistress. At 
one corner of his fire-place was seated the monkey, at the other corner 
the lion, and the serpent had twisted itself in spiral circles upon the 
hearth. Massaccio was siezed with fear. ‘The man has driven me 
frem his door,’ thought he ; the lion will certainly devour me, the ser- 
pent sting me, and the monkey laugh at me ; and this will be my reward 
for saving them from the pit.”” But the monkey turned to him with a 
most amicable grimace; the lion, vibrating gently his tail, came and 
licked his hand, like a dog carressing his master; and the serpent, un- 
rolling its ringy body, moved about the room with a contented and grate- 
ful air, which gave courage to Massaccio. 

“Poor animals!” said he, ‘they are better than the Signor Vitalis! 
he drove me like a beggar from the door. Ah! with what pleasure I 
would pitch him again into the pit. And my bride! whom I thought to 
marry so magnificently! I have not a stick of wood in my wood-house, 
not @ morsel of meat for a meal, and n> money to buy any. The ungrate- 
ful wretch, with his portioa and his palace !” 

Thus did Massaccio complain. Meanwhile the monkey began to make 
sigmificant faces, the lion to agitate his tail with great uneasiness, and the 
serpent to roll and unroll its circles with great rapidity. Then the mon- 
key, approaching his benefactor, made hima sign to follow, and led him 
into the wood-house, where was regularly piled up a quantity of wood 
sufficient for the whole year. It was the monkey who had collected this 
wood in the forest, and brought it to the cottage of Massaccio. Massac- 
cio embraced the grateful ape. The lion then uttering a delicate roar, 
led him to a corner of the cottage where he saw an enormous provision 
of game, two sheep, three kids, hares and rabbits in abundance, and a 
fine wild boar, all covered with the branches of trees to keep them fresh. 
It was the lion who had hunted for his benefactor. Massaccio patted 
kindly his mane. “ And you then,” said he to the serpent, “ have you 
brought me nothing? Art thou a Vitalis, or a good and honest animal 
like the monkey and the lion?” The serpent glided rapidly under an 
heap of dried leaves, and reappeared immediately, rearing itself superbly 
on its tail, when Massaccio saw with surprise a beautiful diamond in its 
mouth. ‘* A diamond!” cried Massacciv, and stretched forth his hand 
to stroke caressingly the serpent and take its offering. 

Massaccio then set out immediately for Venice to turn his diamond 
into money. He addressed himself to the jeweller. The jeweller ex- 
amined the diamond ; it was of the finest water. 

“« How much do you ask for it,” said he. 

“ Two hundred crowns,” said Massaccio, thinking his demand tobe 
great ; it was hardly the tenth part of the value of the stone. The jew- 
eller looked at Massaccio, and said, “ To sell it at the price you must be 
a robber, and I arrest you !”’ 

‘“* If it is not worth so much, give me less,” said Massaccio ; “ I am 
not a robber, Iam an honest man; it was the serpent who gave me the 
diamond.” 

But the police now arrived and conducted him before the magistrate. 
There he recounted his adventure, which appeared to be a mere fairy 
vision. Yet as the Signor Vitalis was implicated in the story, the magis- 
trate referred the affair to the state inquisition, and Massaccio appeared 
before it. 

“Relate to us your history,” said one of the inquisitors, “and lie 
not, or we will have you thrown into the canal.” 

Massaccio related his adventure. 

“ Se,” said the inquisitor, ‘‘ you saved the Signor Vitalis?” 

* Yes, noble signors.”’ 

“‘ And he promised you a marriage-portion for your bride, and his pa 
lace at Venice for yourself ?”’ 

“Yes, noble signors.”” 

“And he drove you like a beggar from his dour ?”’ 

“Yes, noble signors.” 

“ Let the Signor Vitalis appear,” said the same inquisitor. 

Vitalis appeared. 

** Do you know this man, Signor Vitalis,”’ said the inquisitor. 

‘No, [ know him not,” replied Vitalis. 

The inquisitors consulted together. “ This man,” said they, speaking 
of Massaccio, “is evidently a knave and a cheat; he must be thrown 
into prison. Signor Vitalis, you are acquitted.” Then, making 6 sign to 
an officer of police, “Take that man,” said he, ‘to prison.” 

Massaccio fell on his knees in the middle of the hall. “ Noble signors, 
noble signors,”’ said he, “it is possible that the diamond may have been 
stolen; the serpent who gave it to me may have wished to deceive me. 
It is possible that the ape, the lion and the serpent mayall be an illusion 
of the demon, but it is true that I saved the Signor Vitalis. Signor Vi- 
talis,” (turning to him,) “ I ask you not for the marriage-portion for my 
bride, nor for your palace of marble, but say @ word for me; suffer me 
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not to be thrown into prison; do not abandon me; [ did not abandon 
you when you were in the pit.” 

“Noble signors,” said Vitalis, bowing to the tribunal, “I can only re- 
peat what I have already said: I know net this man. Has he a single 
witness to produce ?”’ 

At this moment the whole court was thrown into fear and astonish- 
ment, for the lion, the monkey, and the serpent, entered the hall toge- 
ther. The monkey was mounted on the back of the lion, and the ser- 
pent was twined round the arm of the monkey. On entering, the lion 
roared, the monkey sputtered, and the serpent hissed. 

“Ah! these are the animals of the pit,” cried Vitalis, in alarm. 

“Signor Vitalis,” resumed the chief of the inquisitors, when the dis- 
may which this apparition had caused, had sumewhat diminished, ‘ you 
have asked where were the witnesses of Massaccio? You see that God 
has sent them at the right time before the bar of our tribunal. Since, 
then, God has testified against you, we should be culpable before him if 
we did not punish your ingratitude. Your palace and your possessions 
are confiscated, and you shall pass the rest of your life in a narrow pri- 
son. And you,’ continued he, addressing himself to Massaccio, who 
was all this time caressing the lion, the monkey, and the serpent, “ since 
a Venetian had promised you a palace of marble, and a portion for your 
bride, the republic of Venice will accomplish the promise; the palace 
and possessions of Vitalis are thine. You,” said he to the Secretary of 
the tribunal, ‘draw up an account of all this history, that the people of 
Venice may know, through all generations, that the justice of the tribu- 
nal of the state inquisition is not less equitable than it is rigorous.”’ 

Massaccio aad his wife lived happily for many years afterwards in the 
palace of Vitalis, with the monkey, the lion, and the serpent ; and Mas- 
saccio had them represented in a picture, on the wall of his palace, as 
they entered the hail of the tribunal, the lion carrying the monkey, and 
the monkey carrying the serpent. 

——{—$—= 

Tue Ervects or tHe ImMacination.—As an evidence of the marvel- 
lous power of the imagination in giving apparent existence to states of 
feeling which otherwise would have no reality, we translate some ex- 
tracts from the French, in admirable illustration of the singularity of the 
power, and theextent to which it can attain in many temperaments. We 
are persuaded that it is the imagination alone, which can account for 
what some people call, the “ wonders of Mesmerism.” 

Lausanus, who published a book of curious extracts about the begin- 
ning of the present century, relates that a young man who was present 
when a person in whom he was interested was bled, felt, two hours after- 
wards, an insupportable pain in the very spot in his own arm, where he 
had seen his friend’s vein opened. This pain continued two days. A 


woman, aged 25, having been present at the epening of an abscess under | 


| terminated the assassins, and (as is common where resentment overcomes 
the arm of a friend, felt herself seized, at the very moment of the oper- 


ation with a pain in exactly the same place, which was followed by an 
inflammatory swelling, which disappeared, however, in a short time. 
Malebranche mentions a young servant woman who, holding a candle 
while one of her friends was being bled in the foot, was seized with such 
w fright at the sight of the lancet, that she was attacked with an extreme 

ain at the identical spet in her own foot, which ubliged her to keep the 
fed several days.! About 1770, there lived in Suabiaa priest named Gess- 
ner, who gained a very great reputation from his supposed power in ex- 
orcising the devils which he considered the cause of all incurable or ex- 
traordinary diseases. One of his patients who travelledall the way from 
Paris, to consult him, and who was described as grievously afflicted with 
a sciatica, a fever, and many ulcers, (rather a bad condition for such a 
journey before railroads were invented ) gives the following account : On 
my arrival I was taken out ef the carriage into the house ; my legs were 
at the time drawn quite up to my thighs and very much swollen, and 
one of my ulcers was still open on my right leg. After waiting a quar- 
ter of an hour, this worthy and highly respectable priest entered the room, 
and asked me whether I wished to be cured. Of course I replied in 
the affirmative. At once, he pronounced these solemn words, “In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ let this disease cease—rise and walk.” 
Animated by a holy faith, I experienced an inexpressible change in my 
whole system, the swelling disappeared from my limbs, and they were 
at once extended. I rose and walked a few steps inthe reom. After 
requesting me to be seated, he put on his stole’ and repeated two other 
incantations, and I found I could move with increased strength and con- 
fidence. To show that it was the name of the Saviour alone, that had 
worked this wonderful cure, he asked me if 1 would allow my disease to 
be reproduced. Upon my consenting, he directed my servant to place 
his hands under my knees to resist the attempt, but in spite of his efforts 
my limbs were curled up as before. He ordered them to be stretched 
out, and they obeyed at once. Upon his questioning whether I was sub- 
ject to no other ills? I told him, that for six years I had Leen liable to 
attacks of headache, wnich had been thought seriously to threaten my 
reason. He ordered this pain to appear, my countenance became 
violent with the rush of blood to my head, and the pain was greater than 
I had ever experienced it. This was ordered to disappear, and it obeyed 
without demur. The wound on my right leg was healed in the same 
manner. Since this time, my health is perfect. I render glory to God, 
and shall think all my life of the good priest Gessner, and am ready to 
certify with my blood to the truth of what I have related. 

It is then signed, much in the same way such things are with us. This 
last anecdote, which is well authenticated, is as much mesmeric, as the 
power of the imagination could permit it tobe, which power was of | 
course, excited to its atmost capacity.— Boston J'ranscript. 


Tue Sraxish Maten’s Revexce.—Among the many interesting 
passages, we mete with in the annals of the ancients, none have been so 
repeatedly read and admired by the fair sex as the conduct of Lucretia ; 
but the following piece of modern history will perhaps place the heroine 
of it in as high a degree of eminence as that of the Roman matron :—In 
the army of the Duke of Anjou, while he was marching to the assistance 
of the confederates against the Spaniards, was one Capt. Pont. This of- 
ficer was quartered in the village of Becourt, at the house of a rich farmer 
who had three beautiful daughters. The eldest, who had the manage- 
ment of the house, endeavored to provide for her guest ina manner suit- 
able to hisrank. After a few days, the officer found himself smitten with 
her charms, which he resolved speedily to possess, and for this purpose 
invited her and her father te sup with him. In the midst of the repast, 
with an air of pleasantry the officer demanded of the father his daughter 
in marriage. The countryman, who was a person of sense, knew ve 
well what was meant, and therefore apologised for his refusal, by remind- 
ing the Captain of the difference of fortune between him and his daugh- 
ter. Pont immediately flew into a rage, turned the father out of the 
hall, and, after having perpetrated an outrage upon the daughter too re- 
volting to mention, delivered her up to the further brutality of some sub- 
alterns, who came to second his infamous designs. After this 7 
obliged her to sitdown at the table with them. This unfortnnate girl, 
though but sixteen years of age, had sense and resolution above the ge- 
nerality of the more aged part of her sex. Tears she row considered as 
useless, and therefore turned all her thoughts on revenge. She affected 
an air of gaiety and cheerfulness, ard seemed to listen with a kind of sa- 
tisfaction to their infamous discourse. It was not long before the Cap 
tain turned toone of his comrades, to whisper him in his ear: she seized 
this favorable moment, and snatching wp one of the table knives, fixed it 
in his heart ; then overturning the table, while every one was crowding 
around the officer, she got away to her father, to whom she related what 
had , and entreated him immediately to escape with her two sis- 
ters. As for herself, life was now become so great a burden, that she 
despised the favorable opportunity of escaping from the punishment 
which threatened her. She calmly waited the approach of her ravishers, 
who soon bound her to a tree, and there killed her by repeated discharges 
from their fusees. Before she expired, she thus spoke to them : “ Pro- 
ceed, barbarians ! after the violence I have received from your brutality, 
which renders me unworthy of life. I receive from your handsas a pre- 
sent the death you now give me. Heaven, who has just now revenged 
my injuries by the death of your chief, will not suffer this last scene of 
horror to pass with impunity.” The result justified her prediction ; for 
her father, who was worthy of sucha daughter, animated by his resent- 
ment all the neighboring peasants. Every one took up arms ; they ex- 


justice) not a Frenchman was left alive in the village. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—Recent intelligence from the missionaries at 
the Sandwich Islands is of a very interesting and encouraging character, 
as we learn from the Boston Recorder. A letter from Mr. Armstreng, 
pastor of the First Church in Honolulu, dated Oct. 12th, states that du- 
ring the year he has had the care of thejchurch, [since the Rev. Mr. Bing 
ham left,] three hundged persons have been propounded as candidates 
for admission. The schools are in a prosperous condition. Nearly all 
the children over eight years of age at Honolula can read the New 
Testament, a copy of which has been given by the missionaries to every 
child who can read it. The temperance cause is advancing also, and 
Mr. A. had known but two or three violations of the pledge for six 
months. Onthe 21st of July, the new meeting house at Honolulu was 
dedicated ; 4 or 5000 persons being present on the occasion. During 
the services, the King rose and presented to the church a deed of 
the meettng house and the land on which it stands. The buil- 
ding is 137 feet oy a 72 feet wide and cost $30,000, the principal 
being given by the King himself. On the Sabbath the people outenlaes 
in their churches in neat attire, and some of the fernales have manifested 
such fondness for gaudy dress, that the pastors bave felt it their duty 
to attempt to check it by admonition and reproof. The native population 
of these islands continued on the dectease.—Rum and disease are pro- 
bably the causes- 

Napoigon’s Ortsios or tue Usrrep States.—The following in- 
teresting extract from a letter, addressed by Colonel Wilkes, Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s predecessor in the government of St. Helena, to a relative in 
this country, contains a pithy expression of Napoleon's views about the 
United States: In one of my various conversations with Bonaparte 
(writes Colonel Wilkes) mention was made of the emigration from Eng- 
land and France to America. I said casually, “ That will be a great 
country if she hold together.” “Yes,” said he, granting you if, in 
another century, or less, she will effect an entire change in the face of 
the whole world— she has thriven upon our follies.” Determined not to 
misapprebend him, I added—“ Yes, the follies of France and of England ; 
but the primitive folly of England in treating her with injustice.”— 
“What !” said he, ‘are you one of those who think you might have 
kept her? No, no!—the youth must become a man ;—the period must 
arrive when the boy ceases to sleep with his mother.” After a little far- 
ther discussion we were quite agreed in our political views. This authen- 


tic anecdote marks the peculiar manner of the man, and I thought it 
would be interesting to you. 


Heavy Damaces.—In the case of Enders vs. Smarly, at Buffalo, 


plaintive recovered $1000 for breach of promise of marriage, and $4009 
for seduction—$5000 in all. 
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THE MAN WITH THE NOSE. 


Translated from the French for the Boston Mercantile Journal. 


My carriage stopped before an inn of an ordinary appearance, where, 
leaning against the door, I beheld a man surrounded by a numerous body 
of nts and stable boys. They all laughed, hooted and hissed—and 
now and then a few wicked urchins pelted the poor fellow with certain 
missiles, the effects of which, though not particularly dangerous, were 
far from being agreeable. Disgusted and provoked at these multiplied 
insults, the unhappy man at length burst from the group whish surround- 
ed him, and threw himself hastily on a bench which was near. He 
covered his face with both hands, and seemed the emblem of Despair.— 
His tormenters renewed their shouts, and followed him. I could no lon- 
ger contain my indignation, but sprang from the carriage and advanced 
to the unknown. At my approach the multitude ceased their shouts, and 
retired to a little distance. 

“Sir,” said I, saluting him with that respect which his genteel garb 
and mien appeared to demand. “Sir, if the question is not improp- 
er, I would respectfully inquire why you are treated in this singular 
manner? Can T do any thing towards freeing you from the insolence 
of this rabble?” 

He replied to my interrogatories without raising his head. ‘‘ Habit 
ought ere this to have taught me to bear such treatment with the calm- 
ness of a philosopher. I have long been subjected to the mockeries of 
mankind. This was the reason why I left the Diligence, and stopped at 
this miserable inn, when my business was of such a nature as to require 
the greatest despatch; in one word, the cause of all the misfortunes of 
my life you will easily learn by gazing on my unfortunate visage.” As 
he uttered these words, he took his hands frum his face, and the mob re- 
newed their tumultuous shouts and hisses. For my own part, I was 
petrified with astonishment; never had I seen in any human face, a nose 
which bore any resemblance to the snout appended to the face of the 
stranger. It covered the greater part of his cheeks, leaving only the 
corners of his mouth visible, and bung down, I speak within bounds, till 
it reached the lower part of his chin! I gradually recovered from my as- 
tonishment—and almost suffocated myself in effectually attempting to 
repress a foolish inclination to laugh—l offered the stranger a seat in my 
carriage, if he was desirous to proceed to Paris. He eagerly accepted 
my offer, and ia a few moments we were gallopping along the road to 
Paris. There was a silence for several minutes, which the man with the 
enormous nose was the first to interrupt. 

“ Sir,” said he, ‘I not know how to express my gratitude. Perhaps I 

am more sensible of your kindness because [ ordinarily receive different 
treatment from others. Nature has made me ridiculous,” added he, 
turning aside his head to hide his monstrous nese, ‘ and although I de- 
serve pity, my misfortunes excite only the most bitter sarcasms. How 
can a man philosophically endure a misfortune, which presents itself in 
the most grotesque form, and which constantly excites the ridicule of 
others? I will not fatigue you with a relation of the various persecutions 
which I was constrained to endure from infancy until my Senile was 
completed. Alas! I soon learned when I mingled with mankind, that 
greater misfortunes was in store for me. One day while I was walking in 
the fields enjoying the beauties of nature, I met three young officers, who 
when they beheld my visage, set up a shout of derision; my bloed boiled 
with indignation—but I continued my walk, my heart palpitating with 
passion—my hands convulsively clenched—and my whole frame trembling 
with the thirst of vengeance. One of these insolent youths foolishly fol- 
lowed me, and uttering some witty but impertinent expression. The 
only answer I deigned to give him was a severe blow on the face, which 
laid him at my feet. Haifan hour elapsed and [had fought a duel, and 
killed my man! This unfortunate officer’s connections were powerful 
and wealthy. His parents thirsted to avenge the death of their only son, 
and I was compelled to seek anasylum in Rome. There, muffled in my 
cloak, with my hat drawn over my eyes, I could walk out in evening, 
without renderi\” myself liable to insult—and sometimes I even dared 
to appeard in the streets by day. It was thus I visited the monuments 
and ruins of Rome, and there acquired a degree of fortitute—a resigna- 
tion to my unhappy fate, which I never before experienced,—and 
which laid the foundation of rather a singular incident, which I 
shall relate. I had observed in St. Peter’s church, where my 
taste for music frequently conducted me, a young and remarkably 
beautiful girl, and in a short time the sight of Lauretta, (so her 
mother called her,) became absolutely necessary to my happiness—and 
every evening when she came, accompanied by her mother, to offer up 
prayers in the church, I knelt by her side, and gazed at her lovely fea- 
tures with all the intensity of a first and deep-rooted affection. These 
mute interviews continued until I found myself over head and ears in 
love. One evening, as the charming girl quitted the church, I mingled 
with the throng, and unperceived, slipped a billit into her hand—the 
next day I received an answer, which was far from being discouraging. 
I corresponded with her fur a month—and gradually the letters of my 
charmer became affectionate, tender, passionate ; and she listened to my 
wishes, and accorded me an interview. 

O, sir, you cannot imagine my transport when I listened to the mu- 
sical accents of this sweet girl—when I felt her delicate hand tremble 
in mine—when, until then, the object of sarcasm and disdain, I was ad- 
dressed with tender and affectionate epithets—when a beautiful woman 
was according me the tenderest proofs of her love. J.auretta’s mother 

was poor—and I offered the affectionate girl my hand—she assented to 
my proposal with transports of tenderness and joy. I then told her that 
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my features were rather unbecoming than otherwise—but she protested 
that nothing would make me appear unbecoming inher eyes. It was ac- 
co:dingly settled that I should call on her mother the next morning, and 
esk her consent to our union. As I left the obscure chamber in which 
this delightful interview took place, my heart beating with rapture, I ne- 
glected to cover my face with my mantle, and the lantern of a passer by, 
threw the light fullon my unfortunate physiognomy. Lauretta beheld 
my hideous nose and shuddered with disgust; and the next morning 
when I called at her mother’s lodging, I learned that she and her 
daughter had left the city for the country, and were not expected to re- 
turn for some months. I now comprehended the full extent of my mis- 
fortane, and resolved to quit the city of Rome, the scene ef my mortifi- 
cation and suffering.” 

This part of the poor man’s pathetic story affected me even to tears, 
for Leasily conceived the bitterness of bis misery—thus to lose his only 
love—the only object whose affection he had ever possessed. While 
these reflections were passing through my mind, I mechanically raised 
my eyes tu his nose—and so strange is the organization of our mental 
faculties, and that my features were involuntarily relaxed into a smile, 
and my sympathy with the sorrows of the poor fellow was sadly dimin- 
ished. My companion contineed the recital of his adventure, and his 
huge nose had been the source of constant unhappiness. After time had 
appeased the wrath of the powerful family whom he had offended, he re- 
turned to France, and commenced business as a merchant—but no person 
could transact business with him, even of the most serious description, 
without laughing in his face—and his grotesque appearance was the 
sole cause ef the failure of his mercantile speculations, although concerted 
with extraordinary talent and skill. In short, he soon lost his whole pro- 
perty, and was reduced to the necessity of accepting the situation of 
clerk to a Banker in Paris, to whom he had been recommended by a 
friend to his family. He was travelling in the Diligence towards Paris 
for the purpose of entering on his new occupation, but the cther pas- 
sengers in the Diligence overwhelmed him with ridicule, and cracked so 
many bitter jokes at his expense, that he was compelled to quit the vehi- 
cle, and was subjected to new prosecutions, when it was my lot to meet 
with him, and hurry him off from his tormentors. 

When we arrived at Paris, the gentleman with the nose took his leave 
of me with many thanks—covering his face with his hands as well as he 
was able. Four months afterwards, I met him in the greatest distress, 
and destitute of employment. The good wife of the Banker was disgust- 
ed with his appearance, and feared that her offspring might have cause to 
rue the day that her husband engaged a clerk with such an enormous 
nose. The Banker listened to her suggestions, and the persecuted man 
received his dismission. 

— 

Miserizs oF Sickness.—It is to wake up in the morning, get hal 
dressed, and go to bed again on finding that your body is not disposed to 
locomotion. [t is to see your servant enter with your boots nicely pol- 
ished, and to feel that his labor has been dootless. It is to have the whole 
family rush into your room, screaming, ‘‘ What's the matter?” It is to 
receive a visit from your doctor, to see him prop his nose with his cane, 
shake his head ominously, and take his lancet out of his jacket pocket. It 
is to have your wind. pipe choked with pills, and your palate in open rebel- 
lion against potions. Itistohave youreyes filled with camphor, and your 
nose with hartshorn. [tis to answer the same question fifty times a day, and 
to see the faces of all your friends dressed for the occasion, in sympathetic 
sadness. It is to hear all their voices pitched to whining and melancholy 
tune, when you know they will forget your suffering the moment they 
quit your presence. It is to have your door bell unstrung, and to know 
that all your neighbors are cursing you for the tan-bark that is spread 
before your house, It is to be fed with a spoon, and to wax lean upon 
panada. It is to have the cat jump upon the bed, and to parade leisurely 
about, without your being able to throw her out of the window. It is to 
have some dissipated old musquito make a banquet from your nose, and 
to be too feeble to eject him. It is to receive an invitation to a party, 
where you would be sure of meeting a lady with whom you are three- 
fourths in love, and to forego the radiance of her sunny eye, and the 
melody of her silvery tongue. It is to let your beard grow until you look 
as venerable as the he-goat of Schreckhorn. It is to have your eyes look 
like old bullets, and your cheeks like leather breeches. And finally, if 
you die, it is to be spoken well of by every body, and to have your name 
misprinted in the newspapers. 


A Motuer.—A writer beautifully remarks, that a man’s mother is 
the representative of his Maker. Misfortune, and even crime, set up 
no barriers between her and her son. While his mother lives he will 
have one friend on earth who will sympathize with him, when he suffers 
who will soothe him in his sorrows, and speak to him of hope when he 
is ready to despair. Her affection knows no ebbing tide. It flows on 
from a pure fountain, and speaks happiness through this vale of tears, 


| and ceases only at the ocean of eternity. 


Bearps anD Horses Taits.—Louis XIII. became king of France 
at the age of nine years, and because he had no beard, it was the fashion 
among the courtiers not only to cut their own beards very closely in com- 
pliment to the royal chin, but they actually cut off their horse’s manes 
and tails; and this became the fashion throughout all France. Bassom- 
piere, who was then released from prison after twelve years confinement, 
remarked that there was some difference in the appearance of things 
since he left the world, for men had lost their beards and horses their 


tails. 
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HOW TO GET A NAVY, 


In the early days of the Federal Government, the two great parties, 
the “ Federal” and the “ Republican,” took opposite grounds about a 
navy. The “ Federal” patty, whose leaders were principally the 
wealthy merchants and the mercantile lawyers of the cities, whose re- 
lations were commercial, and not agricultural, very naturally thought a 
navy was the only means of defending their ships and cargoes. Most 
of the shipping was owned in New England and New York, and most of 
the population of the Northern and Middle States dwelt upon the sea- 
board; and in this portion of the Union was found the. majority of the 
“Federal” party. As the commerce of the country, at this period, was 
conducted principally with England and the British possessions, and con- 
sisted principally in exporting provisions and importing British manu- 
factures, that portion of the people concerned in it very naturally enter- 
tained partialities for English interests and opinions. And as some 
leaders of the “ Federal” party, among whom we may mention Fisher 
Ames, Alexander Hamilton, Governeur Morris, and even Jchn Adams, 
doubted the stability of republican institutions, they were desirous of as- 
similating our government, our state of society, more to that of England; 
and therefore they endeavored to encourage those English partialities 
entertained by most of the people engaged or connected with commerce. 
We admit that these distinguished men were honest in those doubts, 
though experience has proved their error. But they were led to those 
doubts by the fate of the ancient republics, by the-crimes of the French 
Revolution, and the stability attending the free institutions of England 
from the days of Charles 1. As the chief defence of England was its 
navy, this ‘* Federal” party, thus constituted, and under such influences, 
very naturally believed that a navy was as necessry to these United 
States. They very naturally adopted the notions of English writers 
about the “ wooden walls ef Old England,’ not considering that how- 
ever necessary a navy might be to an island almost exclusively commer- 
cial and manufacturing, and the whole of whose relations were upon the 
ocean, it might not be so essential to a nation whose chief strength must 
be agricultural, and to which commerce and manufactures could be litle 
more than appendages. 

The views of the Republican party about a navy, were totally different 
from those of the ‘ Federalists.”” Most of this party were found in 
Pennsylvania and the Southern States, whose principal business and re- 
lations were agricultural. They considered that the extensive commerce, 
the extensive system of credit, the system of paper money, of public 
debts, the standing army and great navy of England, were inconsistent 
with our republican institutions, and would destroy our republican habits. 
They considered that as our country was extensive, and continental in- 
stead of being insular, its principal interests would always be on land, 
and not onthe ocean; and that in case of a war with a maritime nation, 
we should find the best protection for our own commerce, and the most 
powerful means of annoying our enemy, in privateers and light vessels. 
Hence they had no great partiality for the “‘ wooded walls of old Eng- 
land.” Of these two parties, John Adams was the ostensible “Federal” 
chief, and Thomas Jefferson the “ Republican ;” and by the election of 
Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency in 1800, the latter gained the ascendan- 
cy. We admitthat each was wrong in its views about a navy; the “ Fe- 
deralists in believing that we should aim at becoming a great naval 
power, and the “ Republican” in believing that we needed no navy.— 
Upon Mr. Jefferson's election to the Presidency, he began to carry his 
views into practice; and as he was well sustained by his party, most of 
our navy was sold, and gunboats were built as means of defending our 
harbors. Experience has proved the futility of his plans, and we may 
add, those of his predecessor, Mr. Adams; for the gunboat system was 
a ridiculous failure; we cannot say much more of the attempts made 
since to create a powerful navy. ‘ %i : 

Our present navy, the work of the “ Republican” party, originated in 
the naval victories of the last war. These fortunate events, some of 
which are attributable to our superiority of force, but in ali of which the 
skill and courage of our seamen and officers were conspicuous, inflated 
the national vanity almost to monomania ; and under this insane influence, 
Congress at once laid the foundation of an overgrown navy. Under a 
fatal, but somewhat natural, and therefore excusable error, the people and 
Congress took for granted that, as naval officers had commanded ships 
in gaining battles, they understood better than any other persons every- 
thing relating to shipping. Accordingly the whole marine was surren- 
dered to their guidance, and its administation has ever since been a series 
of errors. Under this administration, we have plenty of officers, but few 
ships; we have cumbrous, useless ships of the line rotting at our wharves, 
but a deficiency of steamships and small vessels; we collected large 
quantities of timber for decay, before we had any sheds for its protection ; 
we have spent in courts martial upon the personal quarrels of officers, 
money that would have been better spent in building docks, rope-walks, 
timber-sheds, and other preparations; we have petted officers and 
neglected sailors, till the public service is umpopular among respectable 
seamen ; and to supply the deficiency, we have enacted an apprentice 
law which degrades seamen to an order of plebeians, and exalts officers 
to an order of patricians. And in committing all these follies, we have 
spent about a hundred and twenty millions of dollars, without having so 
much to show for the money as we could now procure through private 
contract for ten millions. 

Such are the follies of the past. How shall we provide for the future? 
As we have already said, our reliance, in war, must be upon privateers 





enough ; with officers and seamen, enough to man them. The best policy 
of our government will be to build no more sail-ships, to appoint no more 
officers, to lay up the line ships and most of the heavy frigates, to keep 
nothing afloat but steam ships and light frigates and smaller vessels; to 
apply the appropriations for the navy exclusively to building docks, rope- 
walks, timber sheds, to collecting timber and stores, and to casting can- 
non. If, under this system, nine in ten of our present ships decay, and 
all the officers leave the service, our case would not be hopeless ; and 
to prove this, let us suppose a case. Without ships or officers we are 
caught in a war with England. What are our means of annoyance or 
defence 1 We have, in the single port of New York, about forty ships, 
of a thousand or twelve hundred tons, and two deckers, which could, at 
very short notice, be converted into excellent frigates, carrying forty or 
fifty guns. Then we have in Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, between fifty anda hundred ships of six hundred tons or 
more, which could be speedily converted into capital sloops of war. A 
hundred such ships, carrying twenty, thirty, forty, fifty guns, scattered 
over the ocean, would make terrible havoc among the merchant shi 
and light men of war of England. No navy in the world could furnish 
better officers than the captains and mates of these very ships ; for they 
are that very class of intelligent, daring, hard-working fellows who sup- 
plied our navy, during the revolution, and, with one or two exceptions, 
commanded in every victory gained in the last war. This class of mea 
gave us our Truxtons and Tingeys and Barneys and Stuarts and Hulls 
and Decaturs and Jones and McDonoughs. For seamen, we would put 
our whalemen and packet men against any in the world. 

But where shall we find means for converting these ships into a navy? 
This preparation musy be made in time of peace. We must have docks 
ready to receive them, cordage ready for fitting them, cannon, powder, 
shot and stores ready for arming them; timber ready for the n€cessary 
alterations. And if we build ships in time of war, we must have all 
the materials ready for contracts with our Eckfords and such men. Pri- 
vate contracts would give us more ships ina month than a board of navy 
commissioners could give us in a year, and in the first case we should 
have good ships, in the second abortions. 

In short, to have the very kind of navy that we want, with very little 
expense in time of peace, we should rely principally on the mercantile 
marine, and confine the efforts of the government, in peace, to prepara- 
tions for converting merchant ships into a navy in time of war.—Dollar 
Newspaper. 

ES 

How Jonau FELT WHEN HE WAS IN THE WuALe’s BeLLy.—No one 
doubts that Jonah remained entombed alive in the bowels of a sea-monster 
fora considerable space of time; and seme ancient writers have endeavor- 
ed to account, philosophically, for his existence in such a singular and aw- 
ful situation. One says that the fish which swallowed Jonah, had seven 
eyes, which served as so many windows fur the prophet to see all that 
was in the sea, and among other things, to discover the way which the 
Israelites took in crossing the Red Sea. Garasse says that Jonah him- 
self acknowledges that his preservation was miraculous, and that he 
more than doubts whether he remained in such a greasy disagreeable 
place for so long a time without nourishment. Though he certainly saw 
day-light three times return, it is very possible that the monster by pass- 
ing through the centre of the world might have been in opposite places 
on the globe within twelve hours, and thus exhibited to him a day and a 
night within that time; and by this reckoning, Jonah would have re- 
mained but 1 1-2 days, instead of three days within the body of the fish. 
But Jonah’s whale has been found! Strange as it may appear, Pliny 
details the curious fact, that the skeleton of an enormous sea-monster, 
found inland near the coast of Joppa, has been satisfactorily identified as 
the very fish to which the history of Jonah refers. Mr. Jacob Bryant 
has enlarged upon this subject, and supports the opinion of Pliny by 
consideration of the size and proportions of the monster, and from the 
nature and situation of the coast, near where its remains were found. 

—— 

Tomorrow.—Is it proper to say tomorrow is, or tomorrow will be ? 
When today began, tomorrow began. When today shall have ended, to- 
morrow shall have ended. Now it is the twelfth hour of today, it is the 
same hour of tomorrow. Of one half of this day which has passed, of 
one half which remains to be spent, and of the present, we say “itis 
today; and thus wa say of the past, the present and the future that 
“it is.” When this day shall have ended, tomorrow shall have ended 
and when this day shal! become yesterday, tomorrow will be to day, and 
the day after tumorrow will become tomorrow. Now and for the remain- 
der of this day, tomorrow is the tomorrow of to day, and when it shall 
have ceased to be tomorrow, the next day will take its name. So also, 
as the Latins say “Jam eras hesternum consumpsimus,”’ which translated, 
is “‘ Today we have spent yesterday’s tomorrow.” In the same manner 
of “next week.” This week consists of seven days, and from the com- 
mencement to the end, it is “ this week,” and of the following ideal week, 
it is “ next week.” Christmas is also the twenty-fifth day of December. 

Of the present no man can think, much less speak; for time is swifter 
than thought, and before we could name the present moment, it has 
passed.— Taurus. 

Grammatical purists may dissent from Taurus, but usage and reason 
are with him. Those who insist upon dispensing with the old Euglish 
use of the participles, and instead of saying ‘a house is building,” will 
write “a house is being built,” may object to speaking of the futnre in 
the present—but usage, the jus et norma loquendé, and convenience, 


and light vessels; and of these, our mercantile marine will al ways furnish sustain it.— American. 
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ture of Louisiana, all suits instituted in New Orleans after the first of the | 
present month are to be taxed for the support of the City Judiciary: the | 
taxes to be levied according to the amount of the sums sued for. Suits 
under $300 are taxed $2, and the rates range upwards to $30; on all | 
insolvent proceedings, » tax of $25; and in actions where no specific | 
amount is demanded, a tax of $10. The tax, in all cases, to be charged | 
and recovered with the other costs. The act further provides that the | 
Judges of the First Judicial District Court and of the Commercial Court 
shall receive no salaries or allowance for expenses from the State, but | 
shall receive their compensation entirely from the tax thus imposed— 
their compensation not to exceed $4,000 a year, exclusive of office-rent 
and expenses—and the surplus, if any, arising from the tax, to be paid 
into the Treasury of the State. The tax to be paid to the elerk on the 
institution of the suit, and before filing the petition, affidavit, or other 
commencement. Persons making aifidavit that they are in indigent cir- 


ing the amount of the tax. The act does not affect the tax under exist- 
ing laws upon judgments heretofore rendered or now pending. 


A Farragut Neoro.—Dr. Hagan, of the Vicksburg Sentinel, relates | 


an inicresting anecdote of a negro belonging to Dr. E:manuel, of that 
city. It appears that some months back Dr. Emanuel gave his servant 
Richard a permission to visit his birth place in Virginia, and he not only 
returned, but resisted all persuasions of the base abolitionists of Cincin- 
nati to run away and spend his days among them. 
plied with a pass and a letter to his old master, in Lynchburg, giving the 
doctor’s reasons for allowing Richard to make his vit ; in his purse he 
carried upwards of one hundred dollars in gold, besides a good supply of 
silver coin for ready use. On his arrival at Lynchburg his old master 

» wrote, at his instance, informing the doctor of it. He remained there 
five weeks, and not meeting any person travelling to the South, he com- 
menced and continued the whele journey alone, travelling by land to 
Gyandotte, and on steamboats from that place to Vicksburg. He re- 
mained a day at Cincinnati, and intended stopping there a day or two 
longer, waiting for a boat, but the abolitionists became so troublesome 
and annoying to him that he determined to leave in the mail boat for 
Louisville, and wait there for the boat, which he did. He says that the 
abolitionists commenced their arguments and entreaties with him at 
Gyandotte, and never let him have any peace until he reached Louisville. 
He told them that he knew his own business best, and should return 
to hia master, who treated him as well and allowed him as many privi- 
leges ashe wanted. He reached home a few days since, happy and de- 
lighted to see his friends, and to resume bis duties in the rough depart- 
ment of the doctor’s drug store. 


Insurrection or Necroes at Havana.—Forty of them killed.— 
A slip from the Charleston Mercury, dated April 8h, contains a letter of 
the Ist from Havana, of which the following is an extract :—* An insur- 
rection of the negroes employed on the Cardenas Railroad, took place 
a few days ago. They marched into three sugar estates, and after set- 
ting fire to the houses, increased their numbers to over 1000; but they 
were speedily put down by the whites in the neighborhood, aided by a 
company of regular troops. The last accounts say, that no difficulty was 
apprehended. So active were the whites, that when the military arrived, 
they found over forty of the negroes killed, and the rest surrounded by 
the whites, and not daring te advance. 


The Millerites attempted to lecture in St. Louis on the evening of the 
29th. There was a tremendous assemblage, which became a tremen- 
dous mob. The lecturers were hooted at, pelted and dragged from the 
stage on which they stood. They finally, however, made their escape. 
Such proceedings deserve to be censured under any circumstances. 


The snow in Maine is now said to be four feet deep, on an average, 
throughout the State. So much snow has not fallen during any winter 
for forty years. By an accurate measurement, kept by Profeasor Cleave- 
land, of Brunswick, the snow is ascertained to have fallen fifteen feet 
since the commencement of cold water. 


The imports of sperm and whale oil and whalebone into the United 
States during the month of March past, according to the Whalemen’s 
Shipping List, amounts to 11,242 barrels sperm, 25,589 barrels whalo 
oil, and 268,028 Ibs. bone. Last year the imports of oil during the 
same month amounted to 9,239 barrels sperm, and 9,296 barrels whale. 


presrsasacs in THE ARMy.—Every enlisted man of the garrison of 
ort Ontario, Oswego, New York, commanded by Captain E. K. Bar- 
num, second Regiment of Infantry, is 8 member of the T'otal Abstinence 
Society. 


A Srason 1x Lapiand.—The quickness of vegetation in hot and cold | 


climates is so astonishing as to be perfectly unaccountable, were we not 
able to refer it toa most exalted wisdom. The following is a calendar 
of a Siberian, or Lapland year :— 
June 23—Snow melts. July 25—Plants in flower. 
July 1—Snow gone. Aug. 2—Fruit ripe. 
“  9—Fields quite green. * 10—Plants shed their seed 
‘© 17—Plants at full growth. | “« —18—Snow. 


From August 19 to June 23—snow and ice. 

Thas it appears that from their first emerging from the ground to the 
ripening of their seeds, the plants take but a month; and spring, summer 
ee are crowded into the short space of fifty-six days. —Studies 
of Nature. 
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| founded on them will be fully realized. 
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Tax on Law Suits in New Oanteans.—By an act of the Legisla- | 


Tue Sreanisnh Smatt Coin.—Every one feels continual annoyance 
from the depreciation, by the banks and public offices, of the foreign coin 
of small denominations at present in circulation, but much greater annoy- 
ance from the substitution for it of decimal coin, in the daily exchanges 
in postage, &c. We all dislike depreciated coin, but its convenience 
will keep it in circulation, until Congress applies the remedy, vie— 
eighths and sixteenths, as well at halves and quarters ; for the very plaia 
reason, that the standard of measure should agree with the standard of 
For instance, we buy our potatoes, and all vegetables 
that we use in any quantity, by the bushel, half bushel, quarter 


| bushel, &c. A glass of lemonade is sixpence ; a glass of anything 


else, almost that you buy, is sixpence ; and‘so on in all our ordina- 
ry emall transactions, we must keep one pocket for five and ten 
cent pieces, and another for coppers, of which so large an amount 
is in circulation as to be a great annoyance. Besides which, you 
lose at market and elsewhere, invariably, half a cent on every shilling you 
get changed. To be sure you can pay often in the same, but no man 
likes to do it, and consequently gets loaded with coppers. The moment 
the mint gives us eighths and sixteenths of dollars, the foreign coin will 
be repudiated, as it deserves to be, the copper will disappear, and we 
shall not be obliged, before starting from market homeward, to stop and 
shift our ballast.—Jour. Com. 


RicuarD Caruis_e.—This celebrated personage died on the 10th ef 
February, aged 53. Mr. Carlisle wasa person of superior talents, and a 
most determined opposer of priests and priesteraft. So energetic were 
his efforts against the English church and elergy, that his enemies had 
him indicted for blasphemy, upon conviction of which, he was sent to 
prison, where he remained for some time. He was finaily liberated on 
condition that he would abstain from lecturing against religion. By a 
provision in his will, his body was given to the College of Surgeons for 
dissection, 


Brutat Morper.—A miserable drunkard named Baldwin Rowland, 
of Putnam County, Ten., got upin the night and threatened to kill some- 
body. The persons lodging in his house fled and got away from him; 
but he overtook one of them, Mrs. Delila Raney, and killed her with an 
axe. He knocked her down with the pole of the axe, and then turned 
the edge, with which he severed the head from the body, cut one large 
gash in her face, sunk the axe in her back in two places, and cut off the 
point of one shoulder. Being now well satisfied that he had completed 
his bloody deed, he covered her up with snow, threw his axe in the fire, 
prepared for his defence a number of clubs and handspikes, and bid de- 
fiance to the State of Tennessee. He was, however, arrested. 


FienpisH attemet aT Murper.—A yellow girl about twelve years 
of age, in the employ of Mr, Perez, of New Orleans, recently made an 
attempt to murder an infant of Mr. P.’s, which she had been engaged to 
nurse. The child was discovered to be in a bad condition, but its com- 
plaint baffled medical skill. Suspicion having fallen on the nurse of an 
attempt to take the child’s life, she finally acknowledged, says the Picay- 
une, that she had put a quantity of powdered glass into the little suffer- 
er’s food! Nor did her cruelty stop here—she had mixed several smal] 
pins in a saucer of syrup and compelled the unfortunate infant to swal- 
lowthem! Not conient with this, the female fiend struck the child over 
the head several times with a bamboo cane, and tried to push a piece of 
stick down its throat! The servant was committed to prison for trial. 


Sreamsnip Missovri.—It is understood that the Secretary of the 
Navy has teen induced to give the steamship Missouri a further trial as 
acruizer. It was his intention to withdraw her from service, in conse- 
quence of her great consumption of fuel ; but it has been represented 
to him that, with some slight alteratiens in her machinery, she may be 
sniled at less expense than an ordinary second class frigate. These al- 
terations are now in progress and it is to be hoped that the calculation 
It is a pity that so fine a vessel 
should be luid up in ordinary, if she ean be kept in service with due re- 
gard to economy.—Madisonian. 


Dr. Worea’s Patent Caimnres.—The first chimney erected upon 
the Doctor’s new plan, was in the house of Lieut. Van Iyscthxevgntz, 
of Nova Zembla, and resulted in an unfortunate accident, which induced 
Dr. W. to insert, thereafter, a cast-iron grating in the throat. The ac- 
cident occurred this wise:—As the Lieutenant’s wife, about eleven 
o’clock, approached the fireplace, to hang over the fire a pot heavily 
loaded with beef and pork, the strong draught, for which Dr. Wolga’s 
patent chimnies are so remarkable, took the poor woman, pot and all, 
up the flue, and notwithstanding diligent search was made, neither wife 
nor pot has since been heard of. 


A Curious Cause or War.—In the year 1005, some soldiers of the 
commonwealth of Modena ran away with a bucket from a public well, 
| belonging to the State of Bologna. This implement might be worth a 
shilling ; but it produced a quarrel, which was worked up into a bloody 
| war. Henry, the King of Sardinia, for the Emperor or Henry, the se- 
cond, assisted the Modenese to keep possession of the bucket; and in 
| one of the battles he was made prisoner. His father, the Emperor, of- 
fered a chain ef gold that would encircle Bologna, which is seven miles 
in compass, for his son’s ransom, but in vain. After twenty-two years 
imprisonment, and his father being dead, he pined away and died. Hie 
monument is still extant in the church of the Dominicians. This fatal 
bucker is still exhibited in the tower of the cathedral of Modena, en- 
} closed in an iron cage. 














————————— Ee 


Perrormance Or Hanpe c's “Jupas Maccaseus” at Viewna.— 
Germany is truly the land and the home of song. Every pertion of it 
echoes with the music of its immortal composers, and the love of it is 
not confined to those whom wealth and leisure have left at liberty to stu- 
dy the gentle science. Even the rudest peasant is capable of apprecia- 
ting, and very frequently of executing some of the great master- pieces. 
Vienna is distinguished above all others in Germany, for its musical re- 
putation, and it is the head quarters to which all artists of eminence re- 
sort. Probably, nowhere in the world are operas and oratorios given with 
such finished execution and good taste as here. Another great musical 
festival has just taken place, such as took place at the same season last 
year. In the same immense hall, (a riding school attached to the palace, 
and capable of holding easily 10,000 persons!) was given Handel’s “ Ju- 
das Maccabeus,”’ by upwards of 1100 performers. Perhaps, as a lover 
of the ‘divine art,”’ you may like to know something of the proportion- 
ate number of instruments and voices. A friend, who had the direction 
of the orchestra, gave them to me as follows:—First Violins, 60; Se- 
cond do, 60; Violas, 40; Violincellis, 41; Double Basses, 25; Trum- 
pets, 8; Ophicleide, 1; Flutes, 13; Sopranos, 268; Altos, 166; Haut- 
bois, 12; Clarionetts, 12; Bassoons, 16; Hotns, 12; Trombones, 9; 
Drums, 6; Triangles, 2; Tenors, 170; Basses, 200. Instruments, 317 ; 
Total performers, 1121. 

The Oratorio itself was admirably given, and the effect of the chorus 
grand, grand, beyond all description. But 1 cannot attempt to analyze 
the piece, nor to tell what part of it, whether air or chorus, affected me 
most. For an air, or chorus, which, when heard, will sometimes set 
an audience almost beside itself with delight, makes but a sorry figure, 
when it appears only in a letter to a friend. The principal musical no- 
velty of the season, is the revival of Mozart’s “ Zauberflote,” (Il Flauto- 
Magico, the Magic-Flute.) The words, as you know, are so particularly 
silly, that nothing but the music induces any one to go and hear it. But 
this has charms enough to fill the house at each representation. For 
myself, I should never tire of hearing it, and 1 am inclined to place 
it (that is, my own feelings place it,) at the head of all musicel 
compositions. 

——a—___ 

Bornine or A Russian Toeatre.—Recent English papers give an 
account of the burning of a theatre at St. Petersburg, which occasioned 
a terrible destruction of human life. The fire broke out behind the 
scenes, and the director of the theatre ordered the curtain at the back 
of the stage to be drawn up, that every one might be aware of the immi- 
nence of the danger. Thiek smoke and flames poured out toward the 
body of the house. Laughter was suddenly turned into pallid fear, and 
shrieks of horrer burst from the bosoms of thousands, who but now had 
been convulsed with mirth. Grasping what was dearest to them, all 
rushed towarde the outlets. These were too few for the magnitude of 
the theatre, and it was very slowly that the foremost made way for those 
behind them. So much the more rapidly did the flames communicate to 
the rosinous fir planks, and quickly advancing from scene to scene, they 
soon penetrated into the body of the theatre, still swarming with people. 
As ill luck would have it, one of the large folding doors at the entrance, 
which opened inward, had in the confusion been accidentally pushed to 
and resisted all efforts to force it either from without or from within. 
Thus only half of the main entrance was available for escape in this 
critical moment, and the retreat of the audience was of course propor- 
tionably delayed. The police would not at first suffer private individuals 
to render assistance, that they might keep the conduct of the business 
to themselves. A tradesman nevertheless contrived with a spade to 
break down a board on one side of the theatre, and to drag sixty half 
suffocated persons out of this harlequin’s hell through the aperture, with 
imminent peril of his own life. The Emperor Nicholas rewarded the 
worthy man with an order, and, as he was poor, with a pension of 2,000 
rubles. Meanwhile, the ‘people in the street, as way be su 
came aware that the matter was no joke. The fearful tidings soon spread 
through the city that Lehmann’s theatre was on fire, and that thousands 
of persons in it were likely to perish. It is impossible to conceive the 
consternation and despair that seized all Petersburg. There was not a 
family one or more of whose members might not be among the wretched 
sufferers. When the Emperor, on the first news of the fire, 
Hastened from the Winter Palace to the spot, women ran up to 
him and cried, “ Sir, save, save! My son is among them! And 
my husband is there! My brother is not yet out!” “Children,” 
replied the Emperor, “I will save all I can.” When the fire 
was over, when the flames and life were extinct, and all who 
were within lay in a burning and charred , the melancholy bu- 
siness of removing the dead was commenced. The sight is said to have 
been beyond all idea harrowing and appalling, when, on clearing away 
the timbers which had fallen in, the mass of bodies was gradually dis- 
covered They were pulled out one by one with the hooks; some were | 
completely carbonized, others roasted like chestnuts; many with glazed | 
eye, burned hair and charred faces had on their holiday clothes and deco- 
rations, which the flames had not reached, on account of the close pres- 
sure of the throng. These presented a far more repulsive spectacle than 
those which were entirely burned. In one part of the building, which 

the flames had spared, were found dense masses of bodies, still standing 
upright, like a host of shades from the nether world. A female was 
found with her head hanging over the gallery and holding her hand and 
her handkerchief before her face. A gentleman who witnessed the ope- 
ration of clearing away the bodies told me that he could not touch food 
for three days, so frightful were the images that had incessantly haunted 
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him afterwards, and a lady, who had looked in from a distance, was so 
shocked that she became delirious and raved for several days, both sleep- 
ing and waking. The number of the victims was subsequently stated 
officially to be 300; ut a person told me that he counted with his own 
eyes 50 carts, each of which contained from 10 to 15 bodies. People, 
who pretended to know from good authority, represented the number as 
so large that [ dare not repeat it, lest others might think the amount too 
imp 
a 

Quickness oF Sicht.—A communication recently appeared in the 
Boston Transcript, stating that a deaf and dumb gentleman of Hartford, 
named Leclerc, requested the writer to sit on the opposite side of the 
room in which they both were, and, without opening his lips or using 
pen or paper, he (the writer) could communicate his thoughts to the 
deaf and dumb gentleman, and, by crossing the room, find them written 
on his slate, word for word. This was repeatedly done. The following 
explanation has since been given : “T was told by the ye to 
write my thoughts in the air with my finger, as I pleased. I did so, and 
they were accurately written on the slate. It seems that, frum long prac- 
tice in reading the telegraphic language of the deaf and dumb, this gen- 
tleman had acquired a quickness of sight which enabled him to read the 
evanescent writing in the air, made by my forefinger. That rapidity of 
sight was the most wonderful part of the feat.” 

A Man wits Two Heaps.—Rhodiur says, there was a man in the 
city of Hermynta with two perfect heads, which conversed together in 
the same manner as though they belonged to separate bodies; and what 
is more wonderful, were frequently engaged in angry disputes. 


a — 
REMINISCENCES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


“T cannot but remember such things were.”—Suaks. 


I remember, I remember, 
When I was a little boy, 

One fine morning in September 
Uncle brought me home a toy ; 


{ remember how he patted 
Both my cheeks in kindliest mood ; 

“ There,” said he, “ you little fat head, 
There’s a top because you’re good !” 


Grandmamma-—a shrewd observer— 
I remember gazed upon 

My new top, and said with fervor, 
“Oh! how kind of Uncle John!” 


While Mamma, my form carressing,—- 
In her eye the ae stood— 
Read me this fine moral lesson, 
“ See what comes of being good a 
e * 


I remember, I remember, 
On a wet and windy day, 
One cold morning in December, 
I stole out and went to play ; 


I remember Billy Hawkins 
Came, and with his pewter squirt, 
Squibb’d my pantaloons and steckings 
Till they were all over dirt! 


To my mother for ——— 
I ran quaking every limb: 
She onddinall with fond affection, 
“ Gracious goodness! look at Jem !” 


Pa cried, when he saw my garment,— 
’T was a newly-purchased dress— 
“Oh! you nasty little warment, 
How came you in such a mess ?” 


Then he cone me by the collar, 
—Cruel only to be kind— 

And, to my exceeding dolour, 
Gave me several slaps behind. 


Grandmamma, while yet I smarted, 
As she saw my evil plight, 

Said—’twas rather stony-hearted— 
“ Little rascal! sarve him right!” 


I remember, I remember, 
From that sad and solemn day 
Never more in dark December 
Did I venture out to play ! 


And the moral which they taught, I 
Well remember :—Thus they said, 
“ Little boys when they are naughty, 
| Must be whipp’d and sent to bed!” 
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Tue Recent Borpex Trovere.—The Telegraph, printed at Wood- 
stock, New-Brunswick, gives the British version of the arrest of an 





American citizen by deputy sheriff Craven, which puts a different com- | 


plexion wpon the character of the affair, about which so much noise has 
been recently made in the uewspapers. It appears that Craven was 
authorized by a writ to arrest Mr. Daniel Savage ; that he proceeded to 
the residence of the said Savage on an island in the St. John river about 


8 miles above Fish river; that after Savage was arrested he claimed the 


privilege of an American citizen, when Craven told him that if he were | 


an American citizen, and resided on the American side of the line, he 
would not trouble him, but it was necessary he should be satisfied that 
such was the case, and offered him every facility to procure such informa- 
tion as was compatible with his (Craven’s) duty; that if any of the 
authorities of the Americans, either civil or military, would satisfy him 
that he (Savage) was an American and resided within the limits of the 
State of Maine, he should be released at once. This was not done, and 
Mr. Craven with his prisoner, proceeded down to the Little Madawaska, 
where he remained all night. He was arrested the next day and exam- 
The Telegraph also states, that Mr. Craven 
speaks in high terms of the gentlemanly and courteous treatment which 


he received from the American officers stationed in that neighborhood. 
I 

Election.—In the late election, the entire vote cast for Mayor, was 

44,763; of which Mayor Morris had 25,341—Mr. Smitn 19 422. 

We do not think it necessary to give any more detaila, as they are not 


ined, and bound over. 


complete, until the official returns are published. Vote for Governor 
last full—Brapism, 19,975—Bovck, 22.017—total 41,992. 


in six months 2,771 !! 


Increase 


ae 


sjover’s Appication.—The New Orleans Bee contains the following | 


pro Jamation of President Boyer : 
Port av Paince, March 13, 1843. 

Gentlemen of the Council : Twenty-five years have elapsed since I 
wes called upon to fill the post of President, then made vacant by the 
death of Petion, the founder of the Republic. Since then I have en- 
deavored to carry out his views, which I had of all others the best op- 
portunity of knowing. 

I have endeavored daring my administration to conduct the affairs of 
Government with a strict attention to an economical management of its 
finances. In proof of my labors on this subject there are now one mil- 
lion of dollars in reserve, besides other funds deposited in Paris to the 
credirof the Government. 


Recent events, which I do not desire to characterize, have brought | 


upon me calamities which I did not foresee, nor am prepared to meet. 
In this emergency 1 deem it due to my dignity and honer to make a per- 
sonal abnegation of the powers with which I have been clothed. 


Durring my Presidency I have adopted the policy of qnelling the dis- | 


cords and divisions that made Hayti a distracted and feeble Government. 


I have lived to see the independence of the nation acknowledged and its | 


territory united; and now, in voluntarily inostracising myself, I give 
another proof of my desire to remove all cause of discontent and division. 

In conclusion, | may add that I wish Hayti to be as happy as I strove 
to make her. BOYER. 

rr 

Lectures, Concerts and THEATRiICALS —There was a_ perfect 
rush at Niblo’s on Wednesday evening on the oceasion of Mr. Russell’s 
concert, and the vocalist himself never sang better. There is something 
origina! in Mr. R.’s response to the encore of his audience: he does 
not repeat the same song, but very liberally entertains thern with a new 
one. We understand that the eminent vocalist is to give one more con- 
cert before he leaves town; but of the exact day we are not apprised. 


Mr. Guippor’s Lectures on Eoyrtian Antiquitizes at Niblo’s, 
are also well attended. The lecturer, being a complete master of his 
subject, is enabled to impart more interesting information relative to An- 
cient Egypt, than could be acquired by years of study. All who are in 
any degree interested in the curious and important subject of Egyptian 
antiquity should attend these lectures: as so favorable an opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the history of this people does not often occur. 


At the Park Theatre, we have had Mr. Bootu in some of his best 
characters, and his engagement has proved so profitable to the manage- 
ment, and the actor himself received so favorably, that he will probably 
reappear at an early day. Anew drama entitled “The New York Mer- 
chant,” was produced for the first time on Wednesday evening, and pre- 
sented a performance of some cleverness and local interest. 

The little Olympic Theatre “ goes on its wey rejoicing,” as usual. 


The humorous travestie on the opera of Amidie, and the comical farce of | 


The Curiosities of Literature have been the two principal features of 


the past week. As long as Mitchell remains the master-spirit, this little | 


theatre is bound to thrive. 

Vessets Lost.—Brig Glide of Mount Desert, Maine—British ship 
China, from Liverpool to Charleston, and schooner Two Pollies, herce 
fc r b Jumore 





BROTHER JONATHAN. 








Suictpe or a Bank Presipznt.—W. H. Shelton, president of the 
late Brandon Bank, has committed suicidc. He drowned himself in 
Pearl river, and for the reason, it was supposed, that he was in some 
way implicated with the affairs of Graves, the defaulting State treasurer. 
He left on the bank of the river his hat, watch, pistols and a letter di- 
rected to Mr. Crane, wherein he left word of his final exit.—New Or- 
leans Republican. 


| Asotuer Murper—Tuz Mercer AcquittaL workinc.—On 
Saturday last, Jaceb Cannon, at Cannon’s Ferry, in Sussex county, Dela- 
ware, one of the firm of the well known, wealthy, and long established 
house of Isaac & Jacob Cannon, was shot in the left breast and shoulder 
with a gun luaded with shot by Owen O'Day of that neighborhoed. He 
survived from 1 o’clock of that day, until this (Monday) morning, at 
3 o'clock. The provocation, as we understand, was the alleged improper 
collection of a small debt of about $18. Mr. Cannon was among the 
most respectable of the citizens of Delaware. The murderer has not 
as yet been taken. 


DETERMINED AND SuccessFuL Sutcipe.—On Sunday night an indi- 
vidual named Ivory Dana, about forty years of age and residing in Can- 
ton village, about twelve miles from this city, committed suicide by 
hanging himself. He had first made an attempt to rid himself of this 
world by cutting his throat, but it was ineffectual, and bleeding as he 
was then, he hung himself, and thus suceeded in ending his life. He 
has left a wife and several children.— Boston Times. 





A Jusr Sextence.—George Godfrey of this city, who was tried and 
convicted at the last September term of the Superior Court, for commit- 
ting a rape on his illegitimate daughter, a little girl of less than eight 
years of age, was brought up at the present term of the Court for sen- 
tence, and sentenced to confinement in the Connecticut State Prison 
during his natural life.— Norwich Courier. 


CounTerFeITeRs Caucut.—A nest of counterfeiters has been disco- 
| vered at Warsaw. It consisted of some six or eight individuals who 
| have heretofore been considered respectable. A large quantity of dies, 
| plates, paper, bogus, and ones on the Bank of Auburn, were taken. The 
| capture was planned by constable Waldron, of Buffalo.— Rochester Ad- 
| 


verttser. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
THE 


Adventures of Tom Stapleton. 
EDITED BY JOHN M. MOORE, 





ILLUSTRATED BY D. C JOHNSTON. 
96 pp. large quarto—24 illustrations—fine ed. price 25 cts.—6 copies $1 


We shall publish a complete edition of this popular work on Wednes- 
day the 19th inst. embellished with all the original engravings—twenty- 
four in number. To be issued in a triple Brother Jonathan at 25 cents. 
Agents must send in their orders immediately, as only a limited number 
Agents will be supplied at the rate of $16 a hundred. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau Street, New York. 


| will be printed. 





A New Italian Romance. 


On the 26th inst. we shall issue from the Bro. Jonathan press, an ori 
ginal translation of one of the most thilling Romances ever rendered into 


the English Language. Itis entitled 


ANSELMO: 


The Grand Master of the Secret Order. 


The tale is founded upon the hidden conspiracies of the Carbonari, 
and comprises a series of remarkable and soul-stirring incidents, connect- 
ed with the plot of a most excellent story. In order to ensure for the 
work a good translation, we have engaged the services of Mr. H. H. 
Wexp, late Editor of the Brother Jonathan, and the translator of the 
“ Butchers of Ghent,” of which popular romance over 30,000 copies were 
sold by us last summer. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of BrotHeR JonatHay, 


_ No. 14 of the London Lancet. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a year. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 


American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 














